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I our sharply divided world, one mas- 
sive problem overrides all others— 
the problem of the organization of the 
world for security and freedom. Those 
who know most about the potentialities 
of our present means of destruction are 
most concerned that we shall discover 
ways to preserve democratic civilization 
without resort to nuclear war. Our coun- 
try is being measured by the manner in 
which she uses her resources in the 
struggle with international Communism. 
It is apparent that the political and moral 
aspects of this struggle are as important 
as the technological and military. 

As President Eisenhower observed at 
his Inaugural press conference “every- 
thing else fades to unimportance” when 
put beside this problem of “making prog- 
ress toward better world understanding.” 
He also emphasized that this effort has 
two dimensions: first, the attainment of 
“a better understanding among the free 
nations of the world”; and, second, the 


Education and Politics in the Soviet Union 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


attainment of “a better understanding 
with the Russians, the Russian Govern- 
ment”—an understanding that will even- 
tually result in “agreements we all can 
trust.” 

If Americans are to develop and sus- 
tain wise policies for dealing with Com- 
munist Russia, they need to know more 
of the history, the philosophy, the ambi- 
tions, and the present functioning of the 
Soviet system of life and government. It 
is this need which underlies the impor- 
tance of The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion. The writer knows of no other ac- 
count of the genesis, organization, pur- 
poses, controls, and successes and failures 
of the Soviet Union which equals the one 
given in this book. Ever since Lenin's 
revolutionary seizure of power in the fall 
of 1917, Dr. Counts has been a close stu- 
dent of Russian affairs. On three occa- 
sions he made extended visits to the So- 

? George S. Counts, The Challenge of Soviet 


Education (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1957). 
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viet Union, and he has been a constant 
reader of Russian newspapers, journals, 
books, Party documents, and govern- 
ment reports. His book demonstrates that 
one of the best ways to get the real 
significance of political, economic, mili- 
tary, social, and moral developments in 
the Soviet Union is to study them from 
the perspective of their impact on educa- 
tional policies and programs. 

All the Bolsheviks were devoted Marx- 
ists. Their conceptions of nature, of man, 
of society and the state, and of the in- 
evitability of class struggle were derived 
from the Marxian philosophy of material- 
ism. From the analysis of Marx they also 
gained their view of the impending col- 
lapse of capitalism, of the historic role 
of the proletariat class, and of the rev- 
olutionary possibilities inherent in the 
workers’ organizations. Dr, Counts is 
convinced, however, that many of the 
characteristic features of the Bolshevist 
program are products not of Marxism, 
but rather of what earlier Russian revolu- 
tionists had suffered and learned from 
their unsuccessful attempts to overthrow 
the despotism of the Tsars. He contends 
that the following four fundamentals in 
the theory and practice of Bolshevism 
were taken from the experience and the 
teachings of the revolutionary leaders of 
Old Russia. 

First, that an autocratic governmental 
and economic system can be overthrown 
only by a movement which is directed 
by a militant, disciplined minority pos- 
sessed of comprehensive and bold plans 
which are not at all fully comprehended 
by the rank and file. Second, that mem- 
bers of this disciplined minority must 
repudiate the traditional moral code with 
its “softening sentiments” of kinship, 
brotherhood, honesty, humility, and 
square dealing. The revolutionist must 
act out of a transformed morality which 


is grounded in the elemental doctrine 
that “whatever aids the revolution is 
ethical; all that which hinders it is un- 
ethical and criminal.” Third, that the 
executive group—the dictatorship—must 
retain absolute command during the pe- 
riod of transition and reconstruction when 
the new institutions and social relation- 
ships, the new pattern of rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and the new habits, atti- 
tudes, and loyalties are being implanted 
in the lives of the people. Fourth, educa- 
tion is the indispensable agency for the 
development of the new type of man re- 
quired to sustain the new social order. A 
revolutionist, therefore, must also be an 
educationist, for during the period of 
transition and tutelage the program of 
education has to be planned and con- 
trolled by the ruling minority. 

Acting under these imperatives of 
revolutionary practice, the Bolsheviks 
undertook the correlated tasks of social 
and educational reconstruction. As Dr. 
Counts points out, the original leaders of 
the Russian Revolution—Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, Radek, and their as- 
sociates—were intellectuals. Although 
Stalin was less of an intellectual than 
many of his comrades, he shared their 
conviction that deliberate social control 
and organized education were essential 
forces in the construction of a Com- 
munist society. 

All Bolsheviks believed that if a revo- 
lutionary undertaking were to achieve 
“historical significance "it must be guided 
by “a correct revolutionary theory.” 
They also believed that social theory is 
empty speculation unless it completes, 
tests, and corrects itself through bold, 
determined action. They perceived that 
to achieve an economy of abundance 
Russia had to be industrialized, so they 
launched a series of comprehensive plans 
to provide the necessary material and 
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technological means. They recognized 
that the operation of an industrial civili- 
zation requires a literate population, so 
they undertook a systematic program to 
wipe out illiteracy. They believed that 
supernatural religion with its numerous 
superstitious practices is in conflict with 
the method of thought inherent in mod- 
ern technology and science, so they 
sought to eradicate these traditional pat- 
terns of belief and devotion from the 
mentality of the Russian people. They 
realized that agriculture could make effi- 
cient use of technology and become har- 
monized with an industrial economy only 
as it was collectivized, so with ruthless 
brutality they eliminated all landowners 
who resisted their program of socializa- 
tion. They were convinced that capital- 
ist countries would be hostile to the de- 
velopment of a powerful Communist 
nation, so they organized and trained 
huge armed forces skilled in the use of 
the instruments of technological warfare. 

In a series of penetrating and compact 
chapters, Dr. Counts provides the partic- 
ulars of the ways in which the Bolsheviks 
moved to achieve their objectives in one 
department of life after another. He also 
shows how their educational objectives 
and practices were changed from period 
to period to fit developing social, politi- 
cal, and economic life conditions. He 
supplies a dramatic and documented rec- 
ord of the procedures by which scholars, 
artists, soldiers and officers, farmers, in- 
dustrial workers, and specialists in the 
various professions were involved in the 
Bolshevik program and subordinated to 
its autocratic demands. In a tragic chap- 
ter on the education of rebels and other 
offenders, Dr. Counts shows how the 
purge, exile, and forced labor camps 
were all natural developments in a torali- 
tarian dictatorship controlled by men 
who believed that their noble social ends 


justified any and all means. He describes, 
in even greater detail, the process by 
which the Soviet leaders formed and re- 
formed their school and college pro- 
grams for the political, intellectual, and 
moral indoctrination of the young. In 
the Soviet Union, the top leaders of the 
government give personal attention to 
the determination of the objectives, con- 
tent, and methods of the program of or- 
ganized education. They believe that, in 
the last analysis, the fate of their whole 
cause will depend upon the extent to 
which they can mold the immature into 
the desired kind of human being. 

As Dr. Counts emphasizes, there is 
much of substance in what the Bolshe- 
viks have accomplished through the in- 
dustrialization of their country, the suc- 
cess of their campaign against illiteracy, 
their rapid and vast expansion of educa- 
tional institutions, the provision they 
have made for scientific research and 
technological development, and the op- 

»rtunities they have given women. As a 
result of their work, backward Russia in 
the short space of forty years has 
emerged as one of the great world pow- 
ers. It is important that we do not under- 
estimate the present and the potential 
strength of Soviet Russia. Her achieve- 
ments have been bought at an appalling 
human price, but they are achievements 
nonetheless. 

It is evident that Dr. Counts does not 
share the easy optimism of those who 
hold that Communist Russia is destined 
to disintegrate because its system of life 
and morality is contrary to the funda- 
mentals of human nature. He states that 
“how long it will take to change the 
character of the Soviet people in con- 
formity with the demands of Commun- 
ism is a question which cannot be an- 
swered at this time. But the data pre- 
sented in the present volume suggest that 
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the Bolsheviks may be well on their way 
toward the goal.” 

Nor can Dr. Counts be included 
among those who believe that the recent 
attack on Stalin and the “cule of the 
leader” means that the present ruling 
group are prepared to enter upon a pro- 
gram of decentralization and democrati- 
zation. As he points out, the Twentieth 
Congress in which Khrushchev made his 
severe criticisms of Stalin “acted very 
much like its predecessors held under 
Stalin’s iron rule. In spite of the fact that 
most of those present had been raised to 
power by Stalin and had praised him and 
his policies without restraint, no one of 
them rose to defend his old leader. The 
same unanimity prevailed as in the past.” 

According to the view of Dr. Counts, 
the Russian dictatorship conceivably 
could evolve into a democratic form of 
government, but this is not probable be- 
cause it would involve the repudiation of 
the pattern of Bolshevism itself—and it is 


under this pattern that the old have lived 
and the young have been educated. He 
declares that “the clear logic of Bolshev- 
ism from its birth in 1903 leads inexora- 


bly to totalitarianism. The purge,” he 
believes, also “resides in the very logic of 


Bolshevism, and perhaps of any modern 
totalitarian system. . . .” Under a system 
where there is “no place for opposition, 
indifference, or even lack of enthusiasm, 
the center must continuously purge the 
Party ranks of enemies, critics, doubters, 
waverers, careerists, shirkers, and all un- 
stable elements.” And during “the bitter 
struggle for power which recurs from 
time to time, members of the opposition 
must be liquidated or rendered harmless. 
Only when Khrushchev and Bulganin 
proclaim the unqualified abandonment of 
that logic, the logic inherent in the rule 
by a tiny oligarchy of self-appointed 
‘morally and intellectually’ developed 
persons, can men of sober mind hope for 
a significant change in the character of 
the Soviet state.” 


Whether one accepts or rejects the 
above conclusion, he will find The Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education a book from 
which he can gain indispensable knowl- 
edge of what the Communists have been 
about during the past four decades. In 
this study we have a seasoned scholar’s 
account of the roots, faiths, practices, 
and fruits of one of the most gigantic 
undertakings of human history. 


A Colombian Lesson in 
Comparative Method’ 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ee HAVE visited a foreign country 
for three days, Harold Clark once 


said in effect, usually emboldens one to 
assume the role of educational expert. 
To have visited a foreign country for a 
‘week, however, is to have been there 
long enough to wonder, and perhaps to 
worry. After three days one begins to be 
less sure that one has learned much. The 
easy generalizations that one is so prone 
to formulate under the impact of first 
impressions begin to look less certain. 
People no longer all look tall or stocky, 
fair or swarthy, prosperous or poor. 
Their language ceases to be an incom- 
prehensible, pauseless chatter, their views 
and opinions conflict and thus confuse; 
their educational philosophy and school 
organization, consistent and original at 
first, now reveal themselves to be as di- 
verse and as contradictory as any in the 
world. Whereas three days bring se- 
curity of conviction, six days are long 
enough to implant bewildering doubts. 
The present article is the result of a 
one-week stay in Colombia. It does not 
pretend, therefore, to be an authoritative 
essay on Colombian education. The visit 
did, however, furnish an opportunity 
* Professor Bereday, who is in charge of work 
in comparative education at Teachers College, 


is completing a book on English Education and 
Social Status. 


for an interesting experiment of a meth- 
odological nature. It cast light on the 
significant disparity between the value 
of reading about a country and seeing it. 
Travel has always been considered an 
indispensable part of the research equip- 
ment of comparative education. It is in- 
creasingly accepted as “broadening” for 
everybody. Less clearly realized is the 
fact that travel can be much more than a 
mere supplement to academic study. It 
can shatter neat mental images of foreign 
cultures derived from reading, no matter 
how careful. A live contact, the briefest 
“taste” of a living people, outweighs by 
far anything that one can glean from 
hundreds of printed pages. In compara- 
tive education this is particularly and 
painfully true, since the accounts of for- 
eign education written by native edu- 
cators are notoriously inaccurate. 

It is a commonplace to students of 
comparative education that the field of 
their interest, some 190 foreign educa- 
tional systems, is too broad a subject for 
one person to master. Workers in the 
field have accordingly specialized inten- 
sively in one or two, or at best three 
foreign areas. In these countries they are 
expected to have resided or visited for 
extended periods of time, and to have 
mastered the language. They are obliged 
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to follow closely and continuously not 
only the changes of educational organi- 
zation, or even of educational philosophy 
but also all other relevant facets of poli- 
tics, economics, culture, and society. In 
areas of specialization comparative edu- 
cators are expected to acquire a deft 
touch, to sense the spirit of the culture. 
They must be able to define and inter- 
pret the educational system and its de- 
velopment in the light of their intimacy 
with the foundations and whole fabric 
of society. 

However, the problem of what to do 
about the countries not covered by in- 
tense specialization remains unsolved by 
this method. Here comparative educa- 
tors are merely collectors of source ma- 
terials. The steady volume of educational 
literature, chapters on education and cul- 
ture in works of more general nature, 
unpredictable sources varying from offi- 
cial documents to travel books—with all 
these they must have a nodding acquaint- 
ance. This means being constantly on 
the lookout. At any time The Ladies 
Home Journal may publish an article on 
Soviet kindergartens, The Harvard 
Crimson may print an interview with a 
Japanese educator, Ed Murrow may film 
a documentary on American race atti- 
tudes. Unlike the students of history, 
who can master their field by a simple 
combination of longevity and what the 
Germans call Sitzfleisch (translated, 1 
suppose, as the capacity to sit still for 
long periods of time), comparative edu- 
cators are doomed to a life of hunting. 
They must continuously sniff out, col- 
lect, and catalogue. In the matter of 
countries in which they do not special- 
ize, their methods resemble those of the 
lawyers and the doctors. When the need 
is for information beyond their immedi- 
ate competence they must know where 
the relevant sources are likely to be 


found and what they offer. And it is 
precisely in the areas in which only a 
quick and superficial consultation of 
readily available printed sources is pos- 
sible that the greatest danger of receiv- 
ing utterly false impressions from mere 
reading is most imminent. 


COLOMBIAN EDUCATION 
IN PRINT 


in an area of comparatively small in- 
terest, such as Colombia, a student in 
search of quick information will find 
only a few sources available. He will dis- 
cover at once a somewhat outdated 
pamphlet of the United States Office of 
Education.’ He may chance to see a 
mimeographed report on rural schools 
supplied by the same office.? The United 
Nations and other international agencies 
will yield here and there a chapter in 
one of their surveys or an account of 
last year’s happenings in one of their 
Yearbooks.* Noneducational sources too 
may yield something on education or on 
matters relevant to its foundations.* Even 
if one can handle the Spanish sources 
immediately within one’s reach, one will 


t John H. Furbay, Education in Colombia. 
Bulletin 1946, No. 6, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

2 William C. Sayres, Formal Education in a 
Rural Colombian Community. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1955. 

*“Colombia” in World Survey of Education, 
UNESCO, 1955, pp. 170-75; “Colombia, Educa- 
nonal $8 in 1954-55," in International Y ear- 
book of Education, 1955, pp. 122-24, and in pre- 
vious yearbooks. 

*For instance, W. Galbraith, Colombia, a 
General Survey. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 1953, W. O. G. (initials only), 
“Dictatorship in Colombia,” World Today, 6, 
pe 175-83, April 1950; Norman D. Humphrey, 

ace, Caste and Class in Colombia,” Phylon, 
1%, . 161-66, Second Quarter, 1952; A. P. 
Whitaker, The United States and South 
America, The Northern Republics. Harvard, 
1948; M. Jorrin, Governments of Latin America, 
Van Nostrand, 1953. 
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add at best only a few new items. All 
that is readily available in print in the 
United States pertaining to the develop- 
ment of Colombian education since 
World War II will require not much 
more than a few days of concentrated 
reading. 

Such reading was undertaken by the 
writer as an experiment immediately be- 
fore his departure to Colombia, and the 
mental image derived from it was not 
startling. It was an image of a country 
which for understandable reasons was 
less advanced than the United States but 
geared strenuously to the process of 
catching up with it. Colombia appeared 
to be situated on inaccessible plateaus be- 
tween the cordilleras of the Andes, un- 
able until the invention of the airplane 
to conquer the distances and difficulties 
of its terrain. Descriptions of a large- 
scale plantation system yielding coffee 
and bananas, mineral wealth in emeralds, 
gold, and silver, and hopes for discover- 
ing new deposits of oil seemed to create 
an atmosphere of economic optimism 
and a mood of expansion in spite of ac- 
counts of persisting poverty. There were 
reports of religious intolerance toward 
Protestant minorities, but the country 
was overwhelmingly Catholic and thus 
free from major religious tensions. Ra- 
cially, the small numbers of pure Ne- 
groes and Indians and the absence of 
prejudices, evident in the large degree 
of race mixture, indicated a country free 
from tensions of this type. Politically, 


* For instance, publications of the Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional: Memoria del Ministro 
de Educacién Nacional (1951 was the latest 
available) ; Departamento Nacional de Ensefianza 
Primaria, Planes y Programas de la Ensefianza 


Primaria Rural y Urbana, 1950, Regimen de la . 
Ensefianza Secundaria en Colombia, 1952; Iti- 


nerarios de Cultura, Escuela, el Maestro y el 
Campo, 1952; Fondo Universitario Nacional, El 
Bachiller Colombiano y su Porvenir Profes- 
sional, 1956. 


there was of course a military dictator- 
ship, but it appeared to be of a paternal 
variety, and its history in the country 
has been sufficiently checkered to make 
it seem not too stable. Socially, one 
could perceive clear class distinction and 
many open references to “high society,” 
but they seemed no greater than the cor- 
responding distinctions and references in 
other European or Latin-American coun- 
tries. This was a country of ancient 
Spanish culture, priding itself on being 
the most advanced on the continent and 
keenly interested in keeping its intellec- 
tual concerns alert and growing. Its lib- 
eral temper in defiance of conservatism 
has had a long tradition. The sympa- 
thies of its people with the democratic 
form of government were increasingly 
evident. Its zeal for further progress was 
obvious. 

In education too the impression gained 
from reading was that the country was 
keen on expansion. The venerable co- 
lonial university tradition appeared to 
have been steadily maintained and ex- 
panded until a country of some 12 mil- 
lion people now has over twenty univer- 
sities and senior colleges. The secondary 
school system (or at least the private 
schools) was vastly enlarged and gov- 
ernment reforms were aimed at a relaxa- 
tion of the bachillerato requirements to 
make it more suitable for larger num- 
bers of people. In the realm of primary 
education the statement that “there is no 
justification for noneducational expendi- 
tures while a single child still remains 
to be educated” blazoned one of the most 
recent reports. In 1954, Colombia had 
some 15,000 primary schools and some 
650 secondary schools, and its enroll- 
ments comprised about 80 per cent of 
children within the compulsory school 
age limit. The national education budget 
increased by nearly 40 per cent between 
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1953 and 1955. Parallel with the work of 
the central government, local authorities 
and private bodies worked hard to in- 
crease the number of available class- 
rooms, to improve the training and sala- 
ries of teachers, and to extend the 
system of radio schools for adults and of 
the other schools for the eradication of 
analphabetism. 

There were, of course, serious short- 
comings in the educational program, a 
normal situation for an underdeveloped 
country. Illiteracy prevailed among 
nearly half of the total population and 
alinost two-thirds of the children did not 
attend school to the full compulsory age. 
Almost half of the official primary 


schools were escuelas alternadas which 
boys and girls attended in shifts for half 
a day or even on alternate days. An 
overwhelming number of secondary 
schools were private schools and open 
only to children whose parents could 
afford the high fees. There were griev- 


ous shortages in classrooms and in num- 
bers of teachers. Local governments 
were greatly handicapped by having to 
finance most of the cost of school build- 
ing and maintenance and all of the sala- 
ries of teachers. The political riots of 
1948, when the murder of a liberal 
leader, Jorge Gaitan, touched off an up- 
rising against the tottering Conservative 
government showed plainly the under- 
current of poverty, despair, and dissatis- 
faction throughout the nation, The com- 
munist and guerilla unrest in certain 
sections of the country testifies to the 
fact that this unrest has not abated. 
The more comprehensive the reading 
the greater the amount of detail on the 
credit and on the debit side of the edu- 
cational picture, and the greater the ac- 
curacy with which one can perceive the 
nature of Colombian problems. All this 
information the reader will assimilate 


with ease. Even if he questions the accu- 
racy of some of his sources he will think 
himself able to make allowance for un- 
due optimism and exaggeration. But he 
will not be able to escape the final im- 
pression that the multiplicity of prob- 
lems and internal difficulties are the only 
reasons for reported shortcomings of the 
educational system, and that because or 
in spite of these the fight waged against 
poverty and ignorance of the widely 
scattered mountain-dwelling population 
is intense. 

What the reader will probably not 
realize (since this writer, a seasoned 
reader of comparative educational litera- 
ture had great difficulty in remembering 
it prior to the actual visit) is that he has 
been interpreting the realities of Colom- 
bian education in terms of North Ameri- 
can educational themes. He has accepted 
the belief that people everywhere con- 
sider education desirable, that they want 
as much education as possible, that they 
would know that more education will 
lead them to a better life, that maxi- 
mum utilization of talent and the opti- 
mum conditions for its exercise would 
everywhere be the unchallengeable basis 
of happy society and sound education. 
All these are deeply ingrained educa- 
tional criteria in the United States. From 
the moment the unwary traveler dis- 
covers with shock that the airline whose 
leaflet assured him that “the traveler from 
the United States has no trouble in mak- 
ing himself understood” has deposited 
him in a country where even at the air- 
port and in the hotel lack of Spanish is 
the severest handicap, his observation of 
the Colombian people and their educa- 
tion is likely to be full of surprises. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


One has to be in the country, talk to 
people of all classes, thread through 
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churches and market places, visit the 
crowded cities and isolated pueblos in 
the hills to discover that not so much 
what one has read but the frame of mind 
in which one has read it was utterly at 
variance with reality. The almost sub- 
conscious basic assumptions in the Uni- 
ted States do not hold, or at best hold 
only partially, in Colombia. Only by be- 
ing in the country can one slowly come 
to the realization that the central theme 
of the whole educational enterprise is 
not that mass education is desirable but 
that it is undesirable. Quite pervasively, 
although the attitude is not expressed in 
words, education is considered harmful 
and unsettling to the people. The mo- 
tions through which official agencies 
go to convince the world, domestic opin- 
ion, and themselves that they should have 
education for all, are sometimes a prod- 
uct of pipe dreams, sometimes a clever 
cover-up for inactivity, but always a 


postulate that breaks down the minute 


it is confronted with realities. 

A general attitude toward education is 
not that it should be plentiful and avail- 
able, thus raising the economic level of 
the country, but that it should be re- 
stricted and unavailable, thus avoiding 
the unsettling of the established modes of 
life. After a short visit a statement of 
such a principle can hardly be an un- 
wavering generalization. It is so startling 
that one tends to sidestep it and to search 
in the surroundings for facts with which 
to refute it. The evidence, however, is 
too suggestive to be ignored. The prin- 
ciple of “less education less trouble” is 
familiar to historians of aristocratic so- 
cieties of the pre-industrial era. We have 
simply become used to the proposition 
that the elite societies of our time pro- 
pound as we do the principle of mass 
education but, unlike us, from Frederick 
the Great to Lenin have devised ingeni- 


ous machinery of indoctrination and 
thought control over literate masses. 
Nevertheless the principle of “the less 
education the better’ has survived in 
countless contemporary societies. It sur- 
vives in Colombia, where neither the 
leaders nor the people seem ready to de- 
part from its ancient precedents. 

It only takes a few days for the evi- 
dence of this to start crowding in. One 
is prepared by one’s reading to expect 
everybody to talk about expansion, 
buildings, teacher training. One is stag- 
gered by the realization that literally no- 
body is talking about these things, Uni- 
versities old and new, and prominent 
private secondary schools are pointed 
out with pride on every tour through 
city and country. But not only is one 
not shown public schools officially; upon 
private inquiry one finds that there are 
not many to be seen. One discovers, at 
least in the capital, that there are prac- 
tically no primary school buildings. Most 
classes are held in rented rooms in build- 
ings used for a variety of purposes, In 
the country, too, one has difficulty dis- 
covering them at all. Even in the model 
village, the center of a growing system 
of schools by radio, there is a school- 
house for the kindergarten, and impos- 
ing institutes have been buile for the 
training of auxiliary radio monitors, but 
the primary school for boys consists of 
a shabby classroom tucked aw ay at the 
back of one such institute. The visitor 
soon becomes accustomed to seeing 
swarms of city and country children 
roaming the city streets, trading, per- 
forraing, begging. Upon inquiry he dis- 
covers that the majority, including some 
thirteen-year-old mothers, do not attend 
school at all. 

In the secondary field there also seems 
to be no indication of expansion on a 
national scale. In the past decade the 
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government succeeded in founding some 
130 secondary schools with carefully de- 
fined programs, selected teachers, and 
pupils recruited as scholarship holders 
almost wholly from poorer families. Fur- 
ther expansion of these schools cannot 
take place, however, as long as social 
custom declares it undesirable for any- 
one “who counts” to send his children to 
the public schools, and as long as cham- 
pionship of public secondary schools 
represents a business competition with 
the Church. All public schools, of 
course, are run on religious lines com- 
pletely satisfactory to the hierarchy. But 
the majority of private schools are di- 
rectly owned by the Church, and such 
lucrative source of revenue has created 
a powerful vested interest. The identity 
of interest of church-owned and secular 
private schools has placed all of them in 
a sheltered position in spite of the oc- 
casional attack by the Church on those 
of the Protestant faith. Their number 
now exceeds 500, and they occupy some 
of the handsomest, newest buildings. 
Anyone attempting to expand public 
schools runs thus the risk of being 
quickly branded a heretic or an enemy 
of the Church. 

The proposition that no education for 
the people is the best safeguard against 
trouble is naturally attractive to the “old 
families” which still rule the country in 
alliance with or as members of the army 
and the Church. In a country which is 
self-sufficient agriculturally and solvent 
through surplus exports, most of what 
the ruling group needed from abroad to 
maintain their comforts could until re- 
cently be imported without difficulty. 
The economic interest of this group lay, 
therefore, not in improving the purchas- 
ing power of the nation but in keeping 
the wages low and debarring the popu- 
lar force from the source of political au- 


thority. Low level of education is an 
ideal implement of this social goal. The 
drive for the improvement of general 
conditions has thus no economic and so- 
cial buttress. It stems purely from hu- 
mane and philanthropic attitudes cham- 
pioned by the intellectual middle classes. 

But the alliance of reformism with in- 
tellectual forces is not a happy one in 
view of the traditional values of the 
Spanish heritage. Education in Colombia 
belongs by definition not to everyone 
but exclusively to those already pos- 
sessing culture. The culture traditionally 
throve in sheltered and select cloisters, 
and was bestowed only on men of dis- 
tinction and refinement. One finds also 
that the quality of culture is traditionally 
not practical but spiritual; its theme is 
not application but depth of reflection, 
not grasp but soaring. This of course 
creates an excellent environment for the 
erratic, intricate individual genius. It also 
makes it impossible for others to check 
on the quality of his thinking. People feel 
rather than think, and tradition protects 
their right to do so by surrounding their 
contemplation with respect and approval. 
Intellectually the Spanish culture makes 
generous provisions for the philosopher, 
the thinker, and the dreamer; it has to 
pay the price of accommodating itself to 
the charlatan, too elusive to be under- 
stood and exposed. The country’s intel- 
lectual leaders are thus likely to be im- 
practical dreamers or skillful frauds. 
Colombian education has on the whole 
neglected the qualities of organizing tal- 
ent, efficiency, and perseverance. One 
looks in vain among the now educated 
upper and middle classes for a real focus 
of initiative from which powerful stimu- 
lus to educate all people might conceiv- 
ably come. 

The character of the culture affects 
not only those who benefit from restric- 
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tions of education but also those who 
lose by it. There is no real pressure from 
the common man for wider educational 
opportunities. The major contact of the 
peasant is with the Church, and the 
Church, like the culture which it largely 
created, emphasizes spiritual values. Re- 
flection and perfection rather than ac- 
tion characterize also the culture of the 
campesino. Living in adobe huts (often 
carefully whitewashed and thatched), 
lavishing labor on his picturesque garden, 
carefully garbed for market day in his 
ruana blanket and sombrero, while his 
women wear identical hats and long 
black shawls, the peasant shows his cul- 
ture through his simple dignity and elab- 
orate courtesy of language and manner 
handed down through generations. Com- 
pared with these traits, formal schooling 
has significance to him only insofar as it 
removes illiteracy—a social stigma in a 
culture that treasures book learning. 
Otherwise, schooling is considered a 
hindrance in the villages hard-pressed for 
early child labor. Lack of communica- 
tion and transport as well as lack of edu- 
cation contributes to great deficiencies 
in diet and hygiene. But poverty is less 
grim amid the green hills. It is only the 
city concentration that brings out its full 
horror. There is thus little incentive for 
the peasant, just as there is little effort 
by his more fortunate countrymen to 
move education away from the sanc- 
tioned usages of centuries. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPACT 


There is only one qualification to this 
picture. If Colombian education at all 
resembles ours it is because it has been 
exposed to our influences. No society— 
certainly not one that must depend on 
the airplane for its main lines of com- 
munication—could remain isolated from 
the upheavals of an industrial era. The 
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need for machinery, the desire for mod- 
ern buildings, roads, automobiles, and 
last but not least for armaments estab- 
lished a new situation. Wealthy Colom- 
bians returning from foreign travels and 
wealthy resident foreign colonies cre- 
ated a demand, indeed a passion, for the 
produce of industrial civilization. There 
is thus being grafted to the still solid 
core of old beliefs and practices a whole 
set of puzzling new forces that jar the 
calm security of conviction of a society 
constructed on pre-industrial lines. Like 
most other nations which wish to emu- 
late industrial countries, Colombia has 
not yet discovered the formula whereby 
it can catch up with progress without 
wanting and working to catch up. 

As would be expected, the arrival of 
industrialization has had a significant im- 
pact upon the two pillars of the old or- 
der, the class hierarchy and the Church. 
As regards the former, industry has as a 
matter of course called forth a new 
urban middle class and proletariat. The 
new demands almost overnight created 
a great shortage of highly skilled per- 
sonnel. There is an acute need for engi- 
neers, geologists, architects and also for 
teachers, economists, and doctors. This 
characteristically has had the effect of 
placing great stress on the expansion not 
of the whole system but of the univer- 
sities only. To finance and at the same 
time apparently to protect them, a semi- 
independent Fondo Universitario Na- 
cional was created, The universities are 
the one sector of Colombian education 
in which there is real liveliness. Bur the 
increase in the number of students cre- 
ated new social problems. It resulted 
in greatly strengthening the numbers and 
influence of the intellectual middle class. 
It is precisely the threat of new liberal- 
ism that has forced the old families in 
alliance with the army to Impose upon 
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the country one of the first military dic- 
tatorships in Colombian history. The 
frequent student riots and ferment in 
the universities continue, however, to be 
the source of instability. As the eco- 
nomic realities of the old situation are 
obliterated, the maintenance of educa- 
tional and social monopolies is put in 
jeopardy by the swelling of the middle 
ranks committed to the philosophies of 
the industrial age. 

The large numbers of peasants lured 
to the cities by higher wages and the 
superficial attractions of city life lend 
further strength to this movement. The 
attraction of industrial progress is well 
illustrated by the story of the village 
priest who showed a movie, the first his 
parishioners had ever seen. Before start- 
ing to run it, he had to cajole them to 
face the screen rather than the camera. 
But after the showing, in response to his 
suggestion that a gift of a few chickens 
might start them toward acquiring their 
own movie theatre, he discovered that 
Koo chickens had been delivered to his 
doorstep. This is the actual story of the 
beginning of economic recovery of the 
village of Sutatenza, but it also demon- 
strates the initial motivation through 
which increasing numbers of farmers 
may decide to move to the city. Far 
from their villages, herded into dingy 
slums, unschooled and uncared-for, the 
people of the towns are an appalling pic- 
ture of poverty and an easy target for 
exploitation. As the crowded cities 
sprawl, and the polo clubs sell and move 
out, the incoming peasant begins to lose 
his initial country air, his clothes accu- 
mulate the city grime, his peasant cau- 
tiousness and poise give way to city 
feverishness and pursuit of fast profit. 
His income by rural standards gets big- 
ger, and his general intellectual grasp gets 
higher. But he is not given any formal 


training; instead he must rely on the 
limited skill he can learn on the job. Here 
is fertile soil for potential explosion. And 
yet the real effort of the country con- 
tinues to be in the field of the univer- 
sities, while primary and secondary pub- 
lic education receive what amounts to 
only lukewarm lip service. 

The changes within the Church are 
perhaps in a Latin-American situation 
even more significant. The Colombian 
Church like the Spanish Church has tra- 
ditionally been ultraconservative. Its his- 
tory is one of collaboration between the 
ruling aristocracy and the church hier- 
archy. Burt industrialization has brought 
social problems which demanded new 
solutions. The attempts of Communism 
to find one have forced the Catholic 
Church into a competing position. 

The encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Leo XIII 
and Pope Pius XI, respectively, inaugu- 
rated a new policy which significantly 
affected the character and purposes of 
the Church in all areas. The recent clash 
between the policy of the Vatican in 
Spain and the faction of Cardinal Segura, 
culminating in the defeat of the latter, 
best illustrates the new trends within the 
Church. In Colombia they have brought 
about an internal cleavage of conscience 
and the paradox of a consistently con- 
servative Church now inaugurating cau- 
tious educational reforms. While on one 
side the position of the Church impedes 
the expansion of secondary education 
and does little to awaken interest in pri- 
mary education, on the other side in- 
dividual initiative within the Church has 
devised ingenious and promising means 
to make up to adults the neglect they 
suffered as children. In particular, the 
system of schools by radio devised and 
built up by a young priest, José Salcedo, 
in the mountainous and remote village of 
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Sutatenza, represents a forward-looking 
and ughtly organized program of com- 
munity development of an almost un- 
limited potential. 

It is an exciting venture. A master 
teacher in the central studio instructs 
from a standardized textbook in the 
three R’s and offers a smattering of home 
economics and agriculture. Some 300,- 
000 pupils ranging in age from four to 
sixty-four gather in off hours, mostly i 
family groups around a small neve he 
run radio. From the same textbooks and 
charts as the teacher has, and with the 
assistance of one of their own number 
trained as an auxiliary in special institutes 
in Sutatenza, the pupils learn how to 
read and write, how to count, and how 
to improve their homes and farms. 
Within an eight-month course most pu- 
pils achieve semi-literacy and many go 
on to more advanced courses constantly 
devised by an alert staff in a Bogota 
headquarters. The schools by radio run 
by the Accién Cultural Popular are the 
most singular achievement of Colombian 
education and its major claim to fame. 
One must note, however, that this is still 
purely fundamental education. No at- 
tempt to open opportunity and to pro- 
mote talent in keeping with the march of 
industrialization has as yet been devised 
in Colombia. 

Between the efforts of the escuelas 
radiofonicas to bring literacy into the 


home, and the two-year, one-room ru- 
ral primary schools in more fortunate 
pueblos \ies the total story of education 
received by the great majority of Co- 
lombian people. There seems to be no 
immediate prospect for a change in this 
situation in a naticn which deep down is 
not interested in making the change. At 
least this seems to be an inescapable con- 
clusion from the data gathered in one 
week in a firsthand contact with a little- 
known culture. No research, no large- 
scale system of checkups, no comparative 
statistics buttress up this conclusion. Only 
patiently gathered opinions of people, 
firsthand visits, and personal impressions 
form its tentative basis. But it does seem 
remarkable that the impressions gath- 
ered from reading and those gathered 
from travel should be so utterly at vari- 


ance. That there is an urgent need for 


more careful field research abroad, and 
greater multiplicity of intercultural con- 
tacts would seem to be an inescapable 
conclusion. At least, in comparative per- 
spective, even brief travel demonstrates 
without question that the apparent simi- 
larity between the educational lament of 
7 puede 
leer” and the plaintive North American 
rationalization of “why Johnny can’t 
read” conceals a veritable abyss which 
cannot be fathomed by mere looking up 
of references. 


a Colombian farmer who 
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worksHop is people. In this case the 

people were an instructor and 
twenty-six principals from twenty dif- 
ferent counties in Mississippi. As the 
workshop progressed these people stood 
revealed not just in terms of their intel- 
lectual attainments, values, attitudes, and 
aspirations but indeed in terms of their 
reaction to the policy and tradition of 
subordination and exclusion. In these six 
weeks of a workshop held in a period of 
stress and potential change, it was im- 
possible for the participants to disregard 
the powerful forces affecting their minds 
and hearts. 

But the principals were by no means all 
who were in the workshop, and each 
hour, in every discussion and conversa- 
tion, the “presence” of the others became 
more clearly apparent. They were 12,074 
children, 326 teachers, and other citizens 
of 70 back-home communities. They 
were the children and the Negro and 
white adults of Turwiller, Toomsuba, 
Shubuta, Bude, Europa, and a score of 
other small and not so small towns in 
Mississippi. They were the Johnnies and 
the Marys who dropped out of school to 


*Dr. McAllister taught for many years at 
Miner Teachers College, Washingron, D. C. 
Her professional writing includes articles con- 
tributed to Christian Science Monitor, and to 
Educational Leadership, School Executive, and 
other periodicals. For a number of years she 
has been a trustee of Talladega (Ala.) College. 
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pick cotton and then again to hoe cotton, 
and who since the opening of the new 
branch library for Negroes had spent all 
their summer days devouring books after 
long starvation for them. 

Present in the workshop were the Su- 
perintendent Roes, the members of their 
boards of education, and other leading 
citizens in towns which had built new 
modern schools for Negroes and fur- 
nished them well with books and equip- 
ment. But present also were the Superin- 
tendent Does, who were accepted by 
workshop participants with a hopeless 
resignation as not interested in schools 
for Negroes. These unseen people in the 
workshop were as powerful in their in- 
fluence as if they actually occupied seats 
during the long summer days. 

The purpose of this account is not to 
describe in detail the activities of the 
workshop. It is to tell simply how these 
people thought and felt about them- 
selves, their problems, and their schools 
and communities. The story reveals, 
often in the workshop participants’ own 
words, how rather typical Negro prin- 
cipals and teachers see things in this criti- 
cal time for education in the South. 


WORKSHOP CONCERNS 


Long before the workshop convened, 
participants were facing problems on 
which they wanted immediate, specific 
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help. In some cases, things in school and 
community seemed to be sliding out of 
control, in other circumstances, oppor- 
tunities were being offered of which 
principals, teachers and children could 
not take advantage. The participants sent 
problems to the Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education and to Jackson State 
College, and out of the desperate ur- 
gency of these problems grew the work- 
shop. Questions such as these were asked: 


1. What shall I do about the rootless- 
ness of pupils and the indifference of par- 
ents when the small school that has al- 
ways been the center of my community 
is merged with other small schools in the 
new consolidated school? 

2. How shall I, who have only a back- 
ground of vocational agriculture, admin- 
ister this combined elementary and high 
school? 

3. How shall I provide for myself and 
my school and community experiences 
which under changing conditions will 
enable the white and Negro groups to 
live and work together constructively 
and satisfyingly? 

4 Shall I or shall I. not include my 
membership in the NAACP and perhaps 
lose my job when I comply with the law 
which requires that I list before a notary 
public the organizations to which I have 
belonged for the past five years? Is it 
ethical to omit an organization? 

5. Since the functions of the Jeanes 
teachers*® are changing so rapidly, what 
shall I do to bring about a more effective 
relation between these teachers and the 
principal? 

6. We are getting a new school. How 
will we educate children to attend school 
for nine months when they have been 


* Negro supervisors supported by the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund and so named for the Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker who gave the Fund. 


used to attending seven months, stopping 
for cotton picking, hoeing, etc? 

7. What shall I do about the reading 
level of my pupils? My pupils are at least 
two grade levels below national norms, 
for example, the sixth-grade children 
read at fourth-grade level. How can I 
improve my own reading? 

8. What shall I do to improve the fam- 
ily, financial, cultural, and sociological 
background of the pupils—the cause, I 
believe, of the educational lag among 
Negroes? 

9. What shall I do to overcome the 
defects in pupils which are the products 
of long years of segregated schools? 

While these problems sound similar to 
those in other workshops, their unique- 
ness lies in their special background. The 
participants saw these problems first in 
the light of the state reorganization pro- 
gram for higher teaching standards. For 
a generation or more, from a feeling of 
indifference or of condescension, re- 
quirements for Negro teachers had not 
been strictly enforced. Superintendents 
might employ unqualified teachers who 
had influential white friends, or some- 
times deliberately ignore teachers with 
preparation for those without prepara- 
tion who would be content with a lower 
salary. Now suddenly Negro teachers 
were required to have A and B Certifi- 
cates. As desirable as this was, it meant 
a race for credit hours, the preoccupa- 
tion with the outward sign of the degree, 
rather than with the inward knowledge. 

The participants saw the problems, 
secondly, against the backdrop of the 
times. “We are living,” they felt, “in a 
second Reconstruction Period with peo- 
ple now as then possessed by the chal- 
lenge of making dreams of education and 
freedom into reality.” To them this was 
a period of the most intense anxiety to 
measure up to new demands. They had 
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become acutely aware that the average 
Negro student because of inferior en- 
vironment was below the average white 
student. They knew that because of pre- 
vious inadequacies of environment and 
evils of discrimination pupils were un- 
able to profit immediately and to the 
fullest extent from the better schools, bus 
transportation, and textbooks suddenly 
thrust upon them. This situation was true 
not only of pupils but of teachers who, 
though outwardly bearing the signs of 
degrees and certification, were still suf- 
fering from the inadequacy of educa- 
tional diets of former years. The work- 
shop participants saw their problems, 
third, in the light of the fact that the 
Supreme Court Decision had broken up 
the surface calm of the towns in which 
they worked. And fourth they saw the 
problems against the general sociological 
changes and reluctances of the South, 
one of which is the reluctance of a com- 
munity to shuck the lethargy of a dead 
past. 


PROBLEMS OF SELF 


Inextricably interwoven with the 
problems vexing the participants was the 
concept which each had of self. From 
the beginning each person attempted to 
gain an understanding of himself—his 
emotions and attitudes, his handicaps, his 
abilities, and his values. 

They talked with each other in the 
friendly atmosphere of a workshop 
where all had suffered the same humilia- 
tions, had the same types of problems. 
For instance, there was Ernest Brown, 
idealistic and impatient principal in a 
very backward community, disillusioned 
and disgusted by his failure to secure a 
lunch-room program and recreation fa- 
cilines; the workshop participants 
tened to him and then helped him pin- 
point che experiences, the forces, and the 


emotional background of his youth 
which made him what he was. Perhaps, 
he and they concluded, a succession of 
frustrations had made him bitter; perhaps 
he had allowed antagonisms to grow 
which got in the way of his exercise of 
leadership. The participants called to his 
attention his most important asset: his 
never-wavering focus on children—not 
just Negro children but all children, for 
he firmly believed the * ‘prejudiced child 
is a disturbed child—fearful, insecure, 
maladjusted, unhappy, unconsciously 
seeking a scapegoat on whom to project 
his distressed feelings.” The participants 
helped Ernest Brown see the possible ef- 
fect of his having had only 52 months of 
a rural-school education (40 months in 
the elementary grades, and 12 months in 
high school) before going into the army 
and then passing the General Education 
Development Test for entrance to Jack- 
son State College. They helped hin see 
the bitterness and the humiliation that 
festered in him because of incidents 
which occurred after he became a prin- 
cipal. Once after a setback in his attempts 
at school improvement, Ernest Brown 
had taken courage from the fact that his 
white superintendent was a university - 
trained man. He went to the superintend- 
ent with his proposed solutions of school 
problems. To his dismay there was no 
meeting of minds. With a hint of amused 
contempt, inexplicably addressing the 
visiting teacher as “Preacher,” his fellow 
educator remarked casually, “Go home, 
Preacher; don’t go bothering your head 
about lunchrooms and such things.” Mr. 
Brown withdrew, asking himself in a 
stunned sort of way, “If education fails 
to bring changes to the hearts and minds 
of those placed in positions of authority, 
what is left?” 

Other participants likewise found in 
open discussion some answers as to why 
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they thought and felt as they did. John 
Doe and several other principals having 
difficulty with the administration of the 
recently consolidated elementary and 
high schools began to understand the in- 
security which made them dictatorial 
and autocratic. They had been trained 
very narrowly in vocational agriculture 
at a time when whites traditionally en- 
couraged Negroes to go into only such 
courses; as a consequence when ap- 
pointed to a position that required more 
preparation, they tended to compensate 
for a feeling of inferiority. As the par- 
ticipants looked back over their child- 
hood and youth for the bits of truth 
which helped them understand them- 
selves, they sensed more keenly the prob- 
lems of their pupils and glimpsed possible 
solutions for these problems. To illus- 
trate, when they found themselves defi- 
cient in reading ability, and voluntarily 
used one hour of their leisure each day to 
practice reading, they kept asking, “Can 
we use these same methods, films, and ex- 
ercises with secondary students back 
home?” 


WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


The participants of course worked on 
organization plans, schedules, curriculum 
experiences, bus transportation—the 
common problems of the school princi- 
pal. But they chose also some unusual ac- 
tivities. For example, they wrote letters 
to the PTA, teachers, trustees, or news- 
papers in their home communities. They 
said, “It is amazing how little South- 
ern white people know not only of a 
certain class of Negro, but of what the 
Negro public schools are doing. We in- 
tend to use these letters (1) to report to 
the white daily papers in our respective 
communities what Negro teachers are 
doing and thinking, and (2) to keep up 
interest in school over the summer 


months in order that the average attend- 
ance will be higher than in past years.” 

It was in these letters that they most 
clearly revealed their thinking and feel- 
ing. For instance, one principal said in an 
open letter to his superintendent: “I have 
a guilty feeling toward the children in 
my town, for I know I was unable to 
give them what they wanted and what 
they needed. I failed them. I failed to 
find solutions to many of their problems, 
Bur, sir, you too failed.” 

different relationship between the 
principal and superintendent was implied 
in the following letter: “Mr. Superin- 
tendenr, I thank you for pulling my coat 
tails the second time to get me to see 
how important it was for me to go to 
school. I shall be forever grateful to you 
for the interest you have shown in me 
and I hope I can repay you by good 
service in coming years. We are hoping 
you and other superintendents will look 
in on us.” 

As the various letters were read aloud 
before mailing, it was noteworthy how 
the writers were appealing to an enthu- 
siasm and esteem, almost veneration, for 
education which many of their school 
patrons had; though in many cases the 
principals admitted that patrons failed to 
understand the discipline of attendance 
at school, and the perseverance necessary 
to acquire an education, 

Another experience the participants 
considered rewarding was interviews 
within the workshop group. The major 
question in the interviews was, “What 
are you especially proud of having 
achieved in your schools?” In answering 
the question, one principal described 
how his school acquired audio-visual 
aids: 


At Hopewell High School we 
have built up an interest among faculty 
and students in audio-visual aids... . I 
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borrowed a projector from the county 
superintendent of education in order that 
the teachers might see and use one... . 
Acquainted with the machine, the teach- 
ers and pupils were willing to purchase 
one projector... . Now we have three 
slide film strip projectors, a 16 mm. 
movie projector, and about 150 boxes of 
film strips for the slide projectors.” 
Another told of a different kind of 
achievement. “With a student body of 
368 pupils and a staff of 11 teachers in 
this school, we organized and financed a 
band, and taught this group of young 
people band music because they were 
willing to give a whole day picking cot- 
ton to get a down payment on musical 
instruments. . ... Students who rented the 
instruments agreed to meet the monthly 
payments. I promised to teach after 


school hours free. This is the way we 
started a band in our school.” 

A third described how “we made a 
contribution.” The Negro school build- 


ing in his community was too small to 
accommodate the increased population. 
The chairman of the board said, “If the 
Negro community will buy . . . five 
acres, I will persuade the county to grant 
you a larger building.” At least 10 per 
cent of the entire community (white and 
Negro) said the Negroes should not have 
to buy the ground to get the building. 
The chairman of the board said, “It is 
up to you, Stay where you are, or buy 
more ground and. get a new building.” 

The principal convinced key men that 
two hundred children crowded in a two- 
room building created an unhealthy and 
dangerous situation. The key men called 
a meeting of patrons and landowners and 
convinced them that if other people 
were willing to spend twenty thousand 
dollars on Negro children, Negroes 
should be willing to spend six hundred 
dollars on their own children. 


Still a fourth described how a citizen 

fulfilled his responsibility to the school. 
. “The water supply in our school was 

not sanitary. The shallow open well with 
an electric pump was located below the 
school building and playgrounds. The 
appeal to the local county superintendent 
resulted in the usual reply, ‘No funds.’ 
We appealed to an influential white man 
who in turn went to the superintendent 
and laid the cards on the table . . . some- 
thing had to be done to safeguard the 
health of the Negro children. The super- 
intendent had to understand that he was 
elected by the people to serve the people 
and these Negro children were to be 
considered regardless. . . . A well was 
bored and drinking fountains were placed 
in convenient places for children.” 

Why the letters and the interviews ex- 

ressed so little bitterness is difficult to 
explain, for they disclosed that much of 
the school equipment and materials had 
been purchased not by public funds but 
from the resources of parents and from 
the proceeds of programs and entertain- 
ments. Perhaps the facts that the schools 
had for so many years received so much 
less and that the schools attended by the 
participants in their childhood and youth 
were so much worse, explain the lack of 
resentment and the amazed gratitude at 
what was being done for the schools. 

Still another workshop enterprise was 
a survey of attitudes of white toward 
Negro teachers and vice versa. At first 
the participants, although college grad- 
uates, leaders in their communities, and 
well-equipped to observe with percep- 
tion, were not overly eager to talk about 
desegregation; indeed, they were appre- 
hensive that they might talk too much 
even about general attitudes of white and 
colored people, a subject which com- 
paratively recently they would have dis- 
cussed quite freely. 
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Answers regarding the attitude of 
Negro and white teachers reflect consid- 
erable range. For instance, “In the more 
urban areas in my county,” said one, 
“both white and colored teachers think 
that all teachers ought to have equal sal- 
aries according to certification and a 
definite salary scale.” 

Said another, “In some cases the col- 
ored teachers show more prejudice than 
the white.” 

“Recently,” said another, “the white 
teachers have seemed a little cooler to 
Negro teachers. In my opinion, they do 
not believe Negro teachers are capable 
of doing work equal in quality to theirs.” 

A somewhat different view came from 
another quarter. “Recently several white 
teachers visited our school. They said 
they were inspired a great deal and 
thought we too were doing a good job. 
Colored teachers here feel that white 
teachers should be more cooperative. 
The colored teachers feel that, although 
the white teachers will not admit it, 
many of them are as poorly prepared as 
some Negro teachers for their jobs. The 
colored teachers think too that with all 
the working facilities that white teachers 
have, they should do a better job!” 

The participants’ interpretation of at- 
titudes may reflect their respective ex- 
periences with white people. There was 
the Mississippi-born-and-reared minister 
who said, “My experiences with white 
people have been pleasant and rewarding. 
As a boy there were no bitter conflicts. 
In college our religious organizations 
sponsored interracial gatherings on our 
campus. As a young minister, I enjoyed a 
fine fellowship with the young white 
minister of my town—the helping-help- 
ful type. As a chaplain in the army I 
served all races, and after the war, before 
I returned to Mississippi, | was pastor of 
an interracial church.” 
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An entirely different attitude may be 
due to this experience reported by an- 
other participant. “When I was fifteen 
years old my people belonged to a 
benevolent society. The white people 
thought it was an organization to make 
the Negroes dissatisfied. They under- 
stood that the society would take care 
of the members until they could get the 
price they asked for their labor. There- 
upon they found the secretary's home, 
learned who the members were, and 
lashed them.” 

A third interpretation of Negro—white 
relations may have arisen from the fol- 
lowing situation: “The first two years of 
my school life were spent in a one-room 
school. I was taught by an older girl, as 
the teacher was kept busy with the 125 
other children. The school terms were 
four months in those days. After school 
closed, my parents taught me to read and 
write and figure. My parents were bitter 
about the lack of schools in our county.” 

Differences in interpretation of atti- 
tudes reflect not only varied experiences, 
but also variety in the character of the 
towns in which the participants have 
their roots. The following community 
settings as described in the participants’ 
notes are illustrative. 

Setting for Principal A and his school: 
The community is a nonfarming area. 
Ninety-five percent of workers are em- 
ployed out of county. The people are 
very religious, but the churches are led 
by uneducated personnel. Few people 
send children away to school. During 
the period of forty years only five people 
have gone out of the county for study. 
The school board consists of uneducated 
white farmers, who have no interest in 
Negro education as such but who are 
very cooperative towards Negroes other- 
wise. The Superintendent of Education 
says, “Wait,” and talks of outside “pres- 
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sure.” Finally he lines up with the Negro 
who is uninterested in education. 

Setting for Principal B and his school: 
Our one-crop farming system has caused 
the farmers to suffer from seasonal 
changes, insect pests, and high-cost pro- 
duction. Landowners near my school 
and community are changing from cot- 
ton-growing to cattle-raising. Tenant 
farmers are much distressed because they 
are no longer needed on the farms. 

In addition to the activities which have 
been described, the participants engaged 
in various field studies. They visited 
Oakley, the State School for Negro de- 
linquents, in order to study the effect of 
social and cultural background. In a con- 
tribution to human relations they toured 
the local branch of two industries that 
Negroes patronized on a national basis, 
but whose local branches employed no 
Negroes. They studied the living stand- 
ards in Negro middle-class and lower- 
class homes, and built a collection of pic- 
tures showing Negro businesses and the 
Negro standard of living, for part of an 
exhibit on a minority group sent by the 
United States Information Agency to 
twenty-two foreign countries. They or- 
ganized showings of classic and educa- 
tional movies to demonstrate to the 2000 
teachers attending summer school on the 
campus, one way of helping to raise the 
cultural level of their respective com- 
munities. 


EVALUATION OF THE 
WORKSHOP 


After a year had passed, the partici- 


pants were asked, “How much of what 
you planned and dreamed during the 


workshop have you actually accom- 
plished?” In answering, they responded 
mainly in terms of improved physical 
plant and equipment and better in-service 
teacher programs. But the thinking and 
feeling of the workshop participants be- 
came apparent in discussions on the last 
day of the workshop. They felt, first, 
that the workshop helped them face with 
constructive action the fact that the 
middle-class Negro group has had mid- 
dle-class status for an average of ten 
years while the middle-class white group 
has had middle-class status for an average 
of two generations. It helped them face 
in a similar spirit the reality of the cycle 
of poorly prepared Negro teachers teach- 
ing severely handicapped Negro stu- 
dents. 

Second, the participants believed the 
workshop made them know that “in 
order to be a realist, you must believe in 
miracles”—miracles made possible by 
men of indomitable character to whom 
every setback becomes a challenge. And 
third, the workshop gave them the se/f- 
confidence to meet the cold war which 
might be waged as the Negro became 
better educated and earned the freedom 
and respect he desired. One of the con- 
sultants who had kept in touch with the 
people of the workshop and correctly in- 
terpreted their hopes and aspirations and 
the why of their doing, thinking, and 
feeling summed up his acquaintance with 
the following quotation: “Their simple 
lives take on significance and meaning 
because they see themselves not as pawns 
moved by the hand of fate or a dictator 
but as small pieces set by their own de- 
termination in a magnificent design.” 


Em occupation or profession pro- 
gresses unevenly along its several 
fronts. A major advance into one new 
line of development will be followed by 
a push in another direction. This devel- 
opmental pattern exists in the history of 
nursing. At present a great deal of atten- 
tion is being given to research, both in 
nursing service and in nursing education. 

Is there any way of accounting for 
the emphasis on nursing research at this 
particular time? Although a number of 
factors are involved, two are of partic- 
ular importance: the shortage of nursing 
personnel since the beginning of World 
War II, and the development of nursing 
as a profession. For fifteen years the 
acute shortage of nursing personnel has 
been a serious problem and the nursing 
profession has been faced with the ne- 
cessity of alleviating this shortage. The 
solution that was appropriate during 
wartime is not acceptable on a long- 
range basis. In the process of coping 
with the extreme shortage, the nursing 
profession was catapulted into the syste- 
matic study of nursing service and nurs- 
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ing education, with spectral emphasis on 
the maximum utilization of nursing per- 


sonnel. Precedent and ‘tradition have 


played a minor role in handling these 
problems, since old answers were not 
adequate. 

Another factor accounting for the 
emphasis on research is that nursing is 
slowly taking on the attributes of a pro- 
fession. One of these attributes is the 
responsibility of enlarging the body of 
knowledge in the field. As a result, nurs- 
ing is beginning not only to apply sys- 
tematic study methods to problems with 
which it is directly confronted, but also 
to take the initiative in identifying the 
types of questions that must be answered 
if nursing is to do long-range planning 
and to assume its full role as one of the 
health professions. 

The reader should not gather from 
the foregoing paragraphs that research in 
nursing is a development of only the last 
fifteen or tw enty years. On the contrary, 
one need only read the life of Florence 
Nightingale to realize that the founder of 
modern nursing was an expert in research 
and a recognized statistician. In this 
country too nursing can point with 
pride to reports of studies done in 
former decades. Nursing and Nursing 
Education in the U.S. (1923), Nursing 
Schools Today and Tomorrow (19344), 
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An Activity Analysis of Nursing (1934), 
and Survey of Public Health Nursing 
(1934) are examples. Undoubtedly 
many studies of much smaller scope have 
never been reported to the nursing pub- 
lic. 

Increased awareness of the need for 
systematic study comes at a time when 
nurses are not preparing for this func- 
tion in appreciable numbers. Nor has the 
organization and functioning of the typi- 
cal agency employing nurses stimulated 
and demanded the development of criti- 
cal and analytical thinking by nurse 
practitioners. 


WHAT IS RESEARCH 
IN NURSING? 

Nursing draws from and is built upon 
social and natural sciences. A nursing 
science has not been identified. Research 
in nursing, then, involves the use of 
principles from the social, biological, 
and physical sciences. Research methods 
appropriate for nursing are those used 
by workers in both the natural and the 
social sciences. Many questions in nurs- 
ing lend themselves more readily to the 
techniques of research employed by 
psychologists and sociologists than to 
the precise methods characteristic of the 
natural science field. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH 
IN NURSING 

During the past several years a good 
deal of systematic study has been done 
on the social climate of hospitals and on 
the activities of nursing personnel in 
hospitals, The evaluation of nursing care, 
including patient reaction to care, has 
also received attention. Some research 
has been conducted on the choice of 
nursing as a career, the satisfactions of 
nursing as a career, and the public image 
of the nurse. 


The types of research in nursing that 
are undertaken reflect the background 
and interests of the persons involved. 
Much of the research reported is in the 
field of education for nursing. This pre- 
dominance may be explained by the fact 
that many studies are made by students 
meeting the requirements for master’s or 
doctor's degrees in universities. Most of 
these students are preparing for positions 
in schools of nursing. 

Comparatively little systematic study 
has been conducted on direct nursing 
care and the problems the practitioner 
meets in hospital, home, school, and 
clinic. Examples of questions on the di- 
rect care of patients that need better 
answers than those now available are le- 
gion: What effect do good nurse-patient 
relationships have on patient welfare? 
Does increasing the amount of nursing 
time provided patients hasten their re- 
covery? Are the principles of aseptic 
technique applied as well as possible in 
nursing care? Concern about the lack of 
research in direct patient care is steadily 
mounting. 

Nursing is experiencing the same 
stages in the development of its research 
program as have other professions. The 
first efforts have been concentrated on 
studying the professional group to learn 
more about who they are and what they 
do. Research of an exploratory nature 
that results in the formulation of hy- 
potheses has also been prominent. Later 
development will undoubtedly show in- 
creased emphasis on the study of prob- 
lems in the actual practice of nursing. 


WHO CONDUCTS RESEARCH 
IN NURSING? 


Nursing organizations and others have, 
over the years, initiated and conducted 
studies of nursing problems and of health 
problems that bear on nursing. At present 
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our national professional organizations 
are expanding their research activities. 
For example, the American Nurses’ 
Foundation, established in 1955 by the 
American Nurses’ Association, “plans, 
promotes, guides, and coordinates re- 
search on professional nursing, and im- 
provement of nursing care.” 

Universities too have taken an interest 
and one or two have made a rather large 
contribution. The contribution of stu- 
dents in graduate programs to the syste- 
matic investigation of problems has al- 
ready been mentioned. In some cases 
faculty members or experienced nurses 
brought to the faculties have been the 
principal investigators of research spon- 
sored by universities. In general, how- 
ever, few nurses are employed on uni- 
versity faculties with the understanding 
that a part of their responsibility is to 
pursue research in nursing. In fact very 
few teachers and administrators in nurs- 
ing have been prepared to assume the 
planning and conduct of research. Now 
that there is a growing awareness on the 
part of faculry members and adminis- 
trators of the need for and the impor- 
tance of research, and a growing com- 
petence in research methods, we can 
expect more nurses to engage in it. Re- 
search takes time and money. To release 
faculty members from some of their 
functions as teachers and administrators 
so that they may assume research activi- 
ties aggravates problems in both areas. 
The shortage of nurses for leadership 
positions is acute. Furthermore, univer- 
sities do not look with favor on the 
increased budget that results from ex- 
panding the functions of nurse faculty 
members to include research. 

A recounting of who is conducting 
research in nursing must pay tribute to 
practicing nurses, particularly in hos- 
pitals, who have for years played an 


active part in medical research. Their 
part is often largely confined to collect- 
ing data during the course of their daily 
care of patients. Sometimes, however, 
they serve as one of the team of workers 
who plan and assess the research. Too 
often the vital part that these nurses play 
in the success of the project is not men- 
tioned when the research is reported. 

Government agencies are playing an 
increasingly large part in nursing re- 
search. For example, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the military services are all 
actively engaged in research and in stim- 
ulating and coordinating research. Our 
national professional nursing organiza- 
tions are expanding their research ac- 
tivities also. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
RESEARCH IN NURSING 


The strides in research in nursing in 


very recent years have been made pos- 
sible by increasing financial support. 
Some of this support has come from 
nurses themselves, For example, mem- 
bers of the American Nurses Association 
underwrote the series of Studies of Nurs- 
ing Functions that was sponsored by 
the organization during the past six 
years. As has been stated, some uni- 
versities are beginning to take an active 
part in research in nursing and are con- 
tributing to the financial support of it. 

Foundations have been a source of 
financial support for research in the 
health fields, including nursing, for 
years. On many occasions Foundations 
have been willing to back a promising 
idea, taking considerable risk in their 
placement of funds. Their liberal policies 
have not required that every step and 
method be spelled our before consider- 
ing financial support. They have been 
willing to gamble, realizing that good 
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hunches in capable hands may result in a 
significant contribution to the field. 
Without willingness to take a risk, a 
promising hunch may never be tested. 

The greatest impetus to research in 
nursing during the past few years has 
come from federal funds earmarked for 
nursing research. These funds are made 
available by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The first year, 1955-56, $500,000 
was appropriated by the Division of Re- 
search grants and the following year, 
$700,000 was provided for this purpose. 
The impact has been far-reaching in 
nursing and health circles and the 
amount of research under way has in- 
creased tremendously, 


DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 

OF RESEARCH IN NURSING 

The purpose of research in nursing is 
to improve nursing practice, the care of 
patients. Dissemination of research find- 
ings is imperative if nurse practitioners 


are to have access to them. Nursing is 
developing the same types of outlets as 
have other professions. The nursing as- 
sociations are helping to distribute the 
findings through special booklets and 


pamphlets, and through their regular 
channels. Foundations are giving a hand, 
and some reports are being made avail- 
able by commercial publishing houses. 
Branches of government have also 
played a part in the dissemination of re- 
sults of research in nursing. 

In 1952 the first issue of Nursing Re- 
search was published. Originally under 
the aegis of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, it now is sponsored 
by the National League for Nursing and 
published by the American Journal of 
Nursing Company. Its primary purpose 
is to publish reports of research that are 
not otherwise available. The magazine 
also contains news notes about research 


activities, and makes mention of some 
research in nursing and allied fields that 
is reported elsewhere. 

Every professional field faces the prob- 
lem of reducing the span of time be- 
tween the uncovering of new knowledge 
and its use by members of the profession 
in improving practice. The first require- 
ment is to place the results of research 
before the professional group. Adequate 
dissemination of the results of research is 
an essential step toward the improve- 
ment of practice through the uncovering 
of new knowledge. 


PREPARING NURSES FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN RESEARCH 
All professional nurses are concerned 

with research on a consumer level. The 
consumer must be in a position to eval- 
uate research in his field, or to know 
how to obtain the technical assistance he 
needs in evaluating it. We shall not im- 
prove nursing practice through research 
unless those in nursing practice make it 
their responsibility to assess the research 
being done and to use the findings. 

A sizeable number of nurses are in de- 
mand to serve as participants on research 
teams, but without responsibility for de- 
signing and taking leadership in con- 
ducting research. These nurses need to 
know enough about research to work 
productively under the guidance of the 
research team leader. 

Some nurses will prepare 
themselves as directors of a_ research 
team, taking the initiative in designing 
and conducting research. This type of 
responsibility demands grounding in a 
nursing field, in the basic sciences, in re- 
search methods, and in statistics. A nurse 
who goes about preparing herself as a 
research worker has “majored” in nurs- 
ing and not in psychology, for example. 
She must know enough about the basic 


wish to 
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sciences and research methods and statis- 
tics, however, to use the talents of per- 
sons in these special fields advantageously. 

Two additional roles in research that 
are played by nurses should be men- 
tioned here. A sizeable group of nurses 
teaching in graduate programs carry re- 
sponsibility for advising students on the 
preparation of master’s theses and doc- 
tor’s projects. To be effective in this field 
requires some skill in research. 

Also, administrators in agencies and 
hospitals giving nursing care are con- 
tinually faced with the necessity and 
desire to define and systematically study 
nursing problems. Frequently no mem- 
ber of the staff is equipped to take 
leadership in identifying and defining 
problems needing study and in com- 
mandeering the necessary facilities to 
embark upon the study. An administrator 
who feels some security in research can 
make a real contribution to her agency. 

Preparation for research does not be- 
gin at the doctoral level. All of nursing 
education should provide some exercise 
leading to increased facility in problem- 
solving methods. 

A word must be said about the in- 
creased financial aid available to grad- 
uate students who wish to prepare in the 
field of research in nursing. Not only 
have general scholarship funds been in- 
creased in the past few years, but grants 
spec ifically earmarked for students pre- 
paring for research are now available 
through the U. S. Public Health Service. 
This financial assistance has provided a 
stimulus to qualified nurses who could 
not otherwise afford to leave positions 
for a period of study. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 
The obligation of a university, espe- 
cially its graduate school, to further re- 


search is undisputed. Teachers College, 
Columbia, has the largest number in the 
country of students in nursing registered 
for doctoral programs. It is natural then 
that the faculty of the Division of Nurs- 
ing Education should elect to develop 
the research component of the programs. 

The Institute of Research and Service 
in Nursing Education was inaugurated 
in 1953 on a five-year experimental basis. 
It is the only Institute of its kind in the 
country. Funds for the period to ensure 
a core staff to inaugurate, steer, and ad- 
minister the Institute program were 
granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The total grant was $100,000. The Insti- 
tute’s purposes are to conduct research, 

give field service in relation to re- 
search under way in the Institute, to dis- 
seminate the results of research done in 
the Institute, and to assist in the prepara- 
tion of research workers in nursing. 

All research conducted by the Insti- 
rute must be supported by funds secured 
for the purpose, Currently it is conduct- 


ing several projects. One project deals 
with how the training and experience of 
corpsmen in the military services can be 


evaluated and built upon by civilian 
schools of nursing. Another aims to 
identify behaviors shown by nursing 
service administrators, supervisors, and 
head nurses that are especially effective 
or ineffective in accomplishing their 
jobs, Still another project deals with the 
identification of stress situations in pre- 
service educational programs in nursing 
and among employed graduate nurses. 
At present the staff consists of both 
full-time and part-time persons actively 
engaged in Institute projects. Consult- 
ants are called upon from time to time. 
The number of persons involved fluc- 
tuates as projects vary in their demands. 
This year two interns are working 
closely with the staff in Institute projects. 
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These projects are the “live” material 
for the class on research methods offered 
by the Division for doctoral candidates 
in nursing who are concentrating on 
preparation for research. 

The increasing interest in research of 
the students who are registered in the 
Nursing Division on a doctoral level 
gives the faculty reason to believe the 
expansion of the emphasis on research is 
timely. The increasing number of re- 
quests made to the College from all 
parts of the country for nurses with re- 
search competence make the faculty 
aware of their tremendous responsibility 
to prepare as soundly as possible as many 
students as can be accormmodated—and 
as quickly as possible. 


SUMMARY 


Research in nursing in the United 
States is receiving increasing attention 
and impetus. The methods used in the 
study of nursing problems are character- 


istic of both the natural and the social 

sciences upon which nursing is based. 
Although various types of nursing 

research have been engaged in, partic- 


ular attention has been paid to the study 
of nurses as a group: who they are, why 
they entered the nursing field, what they 
do, and how they feel about nursing. It 
is probable that in the future more atten- 
tion will be given to the study of direct 
nursing care, including the everyday 
problems in nursing practice. 

Universities, nursing organizations, 
Foundations, and government agencies 
are sponsoring research, supporting it 
financially, and disseminating the find- 
ings. 

With the accelerated research activity, 
nurses with research skills are in increas- 
ingly great demand. Universities have a 
particular opportunity and responsibility 
to prepare research workers. 

Founded in 1953, the Institute of Re- 
search and Service in Nursing Education 
of Teachers College is playing a role in 
preparing nurses as consumers and active 
participants in research, Through the 
projects conducted by the Institute, stu- 
dents have an opportunity to keep in 
close touch with research in progress, 
and to receive experience in the research 
methods being used. 


Literature as an Aid to Social 
Development’ 


NICK AARON FORD 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE 


I" His essay on “Literature and Sci- 
ence” Matthew Arnold enumerates 
the powers that distinguish man from 
animal as “the power of conduct, the 
power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, and the power of social 
life and manners.” When we have met 
and adjusted the claims of them all, he 
says, we shall be in a fair way of getting 
soberness and righteousness, with wis- 
dom. 

It is Arnold’s contention that literature 
makes a greater contribution to the per- 
fection of all of these powers than any 
other discipline in the school curriculum. 
While we recognize the sweeping impli- 
cations of this position, it is appropriate 
for us here to explore in some detai! the 
possible implications of only one of the 
powers he enumerates—the power of 
social life and manners—so far as it con- 
cerns the teacher of English in a world 
grown too small for the survival of hu- 
man beings with animal ways. 

If, from birth, a child were denied all 
human contact he would grow up to be 
an animal—nothing more. The results of 
milleniums of human progress achieved 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting 
of NCTE, Ste. Louis, Mo., November 22, 1956. 

Dr. Ford has contributed articles to The New 
England Quarterly, Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, College English, and other periodicals, and 
is the author of several books. 


by man in his struggle from animalism to 
humanity are not passed from parent to 
offspring by biological inheritance. Na- 
ture decrees that each generation pay 
for its endowment of human qualities by 
the tedious process of teaching and learn- 
ing. The teacher, therefore, is charged 
with the responsibility of aiding the so- 
cial development of children and adults 
by whatever means are most effective. 
Teachers of English and of the social 
studies are peculiarly well equipped. I 
shall confine my observations to the 


. teacher of English. 


What is the major objective for social 
development that teachers of literature 
should expect to accomplish? 

When we examine the nature of social 
life we find that it consists of attitudes 
toward and relationships with people— 
people in varied activities at home, at 
school, at play, at work. The over-all ob- 
jective is the development of attitudes 
that permit the child and the adult to 
maintain relationships that are fair, hon- 
est, just, and magnanimous, Such rela- 
tionships are possible for all normal indi- 
viduals. That so many never fully 
achieve them is one of the most serious 
indictments that can be made against 
some homes and schools in a culture that 
is generally regarded as the most enlight- 
ened in human history 
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Although the child’s first encounter 
with social concepts is at home, home is 
not necessarily the most potent influence 
in the development of these concepts. 
Especially is this true when society is 
undergoing great stresses and strains as 
is the case at present. When social taboos 
are being challenged by new interpreta- 
tions of law ard simple justice, the home 
often lags behind, clinging to outworn 
traditions and. prejudices nourished in 
an atmosphere of ignorance and fear, 
seeking to “attempt the Future's portal 
with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” In 
such times, if a child is to be saved from 
the agony of uncertainty and utter con- 
fusion, the teacher of English may well 
come to the rescue. He can offer, 
through literature, new insights and new 
visions of which the narrow horizons 
of many homes have never offered the 
faintest glimpse. He can lead the student, 
through literary experiences, to recog- 
nize that his family, his community, or 
his little group of friends is only one of 
a vast multitude of such groups, and 
that, consequently, the ideals and social 
concepts he has uncritically accepted 
must be measured against those of other 
homes, other communities, other social 
groups before their values can be rightly 
assessed, This the teacher can do 


through the vicarious experiences of lit- 
erature. 


Rosenblatt suggests that through lit- 
erature the adolescent is provided with a 
broader perspective from which to view 
his own struggle to conform to a domi- 
nant social pattern. He must live within 
the framework of his own culture, she 
admits, but his vicarious experiences 
through literature can free him from the 
blind and unthinking adherence to its 
images of success. “Moreover, he can be 
liberated from submission to excessively 
narrow standards that may be imposed 


by the limited environment in which he 
finds himself. One of the most interest- 
ing things about our society is its hetero- 
geneity, the number of cultural sub- 
patterns that exist side by side. If the 
youth is brought up in some limited 
geographic or social setting, or if he is 
aware only of the most generally ac- 
cepted standards, he may be equally in 
danger of too narrow a view of what is 
socially approved. Adolescents often 
need to be liberated from these exces- 
sively narrow ideas.” 

There are many significant goals for 
social development toward which a vital 
program of literature should aspire. Five, 
particularly, call for consideration. 

Satisfactory membership in the family 
circle is one goal that deserves a high 
— in the hierarchy of social desider- 

There is no problem more trouble- 
some to children or adults in a rapidly 
changing society than the. proper rela- 
tions of parents to children, children to 
parents, and husband and wife to each 
other. How much freedom should chil- 
dren expect? How far can children disa- 
gree with their parents and still be satis- 
factory members of the family circle? 
To what extent must. children obey 
tyrannical and unreasonable parents? 
What are the responsibilities of marriage 
and parenthood? These and a host of 
similar questions leap into awareness as 
we survey this goal. 

Although we cannot here list specific 
approaches to all these aspects of satis- 
factory family membership, it may be 
helpful to name such selections as Shake- 
speare’s King Lear, Ibsen's A_ Doll's 
House, Austen's Pride and Prejudice, 
Butler's The Way of All Flesh, Mere- 
dith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
and Balzac’s Pere Goriot. This is not to 


1 Louise Rosenblatr, Literature as Exploration 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938), p. 180. 
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suggest that the answers to the foregoing 
questions are explicit in these volumes; 
but it does suggest that enough issues are 
presented, from many points of view, to 
guide the questioners to more broadly 
based answers. 

A second goal is loyalty to worthy 
ideals. In the midst of much cynicism 
and materialism many youths today are 
in grave danger of losing too soon the 
glory and the freshness of “the dream.” 
Too often they do not know the satis- 
faction that comes from looking beyond 
the narrow walls of present circum- 
stances to the boundless horizons of an 
ideal. Once they participate wholeheart- 
edly in Sir Galahad’s quest for the Holy 


Grail, “as down dark tides the glory 
slides, and star-like mingles with the 
stars,” they will never again be intimi- 


dated by the drab details of a prosaic 
world where men “grow pale, spectre- 
thin, and die.” The awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle of Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
of Oedipus plucking out his own eyes, of 
Joan of Arc being burned at the stake, 
or the simple devotion of Evangeline 
seeking her lost lover every hour for 
twenty years, of Florence Nightingale 
literally giving her life to the sick and 
the wounded in hospitals and on battle- 
fields, of Albert Schweitzer devoting his 
life to the dire health needs of the jungle 
tribes of Africa—these visions of loyalty 
to an ideal can do much to counteract 
the anti-social tendencies of selfishness 
and pride. 

The third goal for social development 
to which a vital program in literature 
should aspire is the evaluation of individ- 
uals on the basis of personal merit rather 
than stereotyped conceptions. Literature 
is full of stereotypes that can do great 
harm to minorities of all kinds—racial, 
religious, political, economic. It is the 
teacher's duty to help young people to 
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detect these stereotypes and to analyze 
them in the light of individual experi- 
ences, and in so doing, protect young 
minds from the tyranny of irresponsi- 
ble writers who are willing by a glib 
phrase or a comic characterization to de- 
grade a whole race, or sect, or social 
group. 

Walter Lippman says in Public Opin- 
ion, that too often we do not first see 
and then define; we define first and then 
see. We pick out what our culture has 
already defined for us, and we perceive 
it in the stereotyped terms of that cul- 
ture, 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines stereotype as “anything undis- 
tinguished by individual marks, as if pro- 
duced from a cast of type metal.” To 
point the dictionary definition to litera- 
ture specifically, a stereotype is a fic- 
tional character who has been endowed 
with traits, mannerisms, or patterns of 
conduct supposed to characterize an en- 
tire class, sect, or race, but which in 
reality represent prejudiced generaliza- 
tions handed down from generation to 
generation. For instance, in the person 
of Shylock, Shakespeare stereotyped the 
Jew as a heartless money lover who 
places the value of a dollar far above 
human suffering or life itself. Fven to- 
day, after a lapse of more than three 
centuries of constructive philanthropy 
by numerous Jewish financiers, the: 
Shakespearean stereotype persists. 

From the beginning, much American 
literature has portrayed Negro life 
within the framework of a few well-de- 
fined stereotypes—the contented slave, 
the happy-go-lucky roustabour, the 
laughing clown, the superstitious dupe, 
the lover of outlandish clothes with var- 
ied colors, and many others. 
them well. 

H. A. 


You know 


Overstreet, 


the distinguished 
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philosopher long identified with New 
York's City College, and author of The 
Mature Mind, made the following com- 
ment in an article published in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature: 


The time is more than ripe for fiction 
writers to examine the whole program of 
image-making. . . . By the rurn of a phrase, 
or by a simple description of a Negro char- 
acter, they can sharpen the racial conflict or 
lessen it. They have in large measure been 
responsible for many of the false and mis- 
leading images of the Negro that persist in 
the white man’s mind, For the most part, 
they have used him either as material for 
the white man’s entertainment or as evi- 
dence to prove the white man’s superiority.’ 


Of course, | am not advocating that 
hooks which stereotype minorities not 
be read, but I am suggesting that for the 
sake of the wholesome social develop- 
ment of children and adults in a demo- 
cratic society somebody must be pre- 
pared and willing to point out the true 
from the false, the genuine from the 
spurious. | know of no_ professional 
group in America better equipped by 
training and perspective to accept such 
a responsibility than the teachers of 
English. Their recommendation of such 
biographical works as The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok, The Autobiography 
of Andrew Carnegie, The Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass, and 
Booker T. Washington's Up From 
Slavery could do much to counteract 
unfavorable stereotypes of minority 
grou 

A fourth goal for social development 
could be the willingness to substitute 
sympathetic understanding of buman 
action for blind judgment. The tend- 
ency to characterize all action as either 


*H. A. Overstreet, “Images and the Negro,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 26, 1944, 


p- 6. 


good or bad is a sign of social imma- 
turity. The comic book and the West- 
ern serial have done much to popularize 
extremes in vice and virtue. The de- 
votees of these media of entertainment 
heap praise or blame on the hero or the 
villian with no effort to evaluate degrees 
of guilt, power of motivation, intent of 
the actor, or the pressures of environ- 
mental conditions. A balanced literary 
program for the development of social 
values will seek to reverse this trend. It 
will encourage students to defer judg- 
ment until some of the deeper sources of 
motivation or the special circumstances 
surrounding an action are understood. 
It will discourage the judging of Othel- 
lo’s actions by American standards, or 
the deeds of Hawthorne’s characters by 
the rules of twentieth century conduct. 
It will insist that understanding is more 
important than judging, and that under- 
standing must always precede an act of 
judgment. It will present Crime and 
Punishment, An American Tragedy, 
Knock on Any Door, and Native Son 
as sympathetic studies in the social and 
economic pressures of our culture rather 
than as horrible examples of unprovoked 
murder. 

Finally, the recognition of world 
brotherhood as a desirable goal is only a 
short step for those who accept the 
theory of sympathetic understanding. 
The old adage “To understand all is to 
forgive all” is not an idle comment. Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, the English critic and essay- 
ist, suggests that the more we know of 
what another person is undergoing, the 
more we sympathize. The same ability 
that enables a person to project himself 
into the future and anticipate events 
which do not yet exist, he explains, 
also enables him to enter into the feel- 
ings of others. This ability to identify 
oneself with the problems and sufferings 
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of others is the beginning of brother- 
hood. 

The charter of the International As- 
sociation of Writers (P.E.N.) has recog- 
nized this goal in the pledge of its mem- 
bers to “use what influence they have in 
favor of good understanding and mu- 
tual respect between nations . . . to do 
their utmost to dispel race, class, and 
national hatreds and to champion the 
ideal of one humanity living in peace in 
one world.” 

In What Is Art? Tolstoi says, “The 
task for art to accomplish is to make 
that feeling of brotherhood and love of 
one’s neighbor, now attained only by the 
best members of society, the custom- 
ary feeling and the instinct of all men.’ 
With this sentiment Walt Whitman 
agrees, for he declares, “Literature is 


big only in one way—when used as an 
aid in the growth of the humanities—a 
furthering of the cause of the masses— 
a means whereby men may be revealed 


as brothers.” 


Now, I am aware that the values in 
literature which I have outlined are only 


inherent and may never be realized, un- 
less we who teach are ourselves dedi- 
cated to their realization. We cannot 
truly advocate that which we do not be- 
lieve. If we are not satisfactory mem- 
bers of a family circle; if in our hearts 
we do not know that to live trium- 
phantly is to keep alive the dream, to 
nourish the vision that looks beyond, if 
our minds are not yet free from racial or 
religious stereotypes; if we are not will- 
ing to substitute sympathetic under- 
standing for blind judgment; if we dare 
not defy the narrow prejudices of our 
community or region to embrace the 
concept of universal brotherhood, then, 
I am afraid, these goals I have suggested 
will remain forever but broken glimpses 
of what might have been. I earnestly 
hope that every one of you may have 
the desire and the courage to become 
true adventurers in the realm of human 
relations, and, like Ulysses, resolve that 
“some work of noble note may yet be 
done,” that “Tis not too late to seek a 
newer world,” and that, at least, you 
will “push off . . . strong in will to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


The Genesis of Guidance-Personnel Work’ 


RUTH BARRY and BEVERLY WOLF 


peniop from 18g0 to 1918 was 
one of turbulence and transition. 
During those years there were tremen- 
dous changes in ways of life, in economic 
and social patterns, in business and in- 
dustrial procedures and methods. These 
rapid changes created many new needs 
in various areas of life, but notably in 
education and in the range of school re- 
sponsibilities. The guidance-personnel 
movement came into formalized being 
as a partial answer to some of the most 
pressing needs both in education and in 
society as a whole. 

In many ways, the years since World 
War II resemble the thirty years preced- 
ing World War |. Vast technological 
changes, social upheaval, and increasing 
scientific knowledge have all contrib- 
uted to make the present era equally 
tumultuous and challenging. Many of 
the needs and problems in education to- 
day v irtually duplicate those which were 
important in the early decades of the 
century. Many of the same needs for 
guidance and personnel work are still 
urgent today, while new needs have 
combined with the old to expand guid- 
ance-personnel responsibilities, Because 


*A chapter from Modern Issues in Guid- 
ance-Personnel Work, a book soon to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia. The authors are co-editors 
with Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones of the Series in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Administra- 
tion, which is also published by the Bureau of 
Public ations. 


of the strong similarities between the 
needs and problems of tgoo and of the 
present day, a discussion of the modern 
issues in guidance-personnel work neces- 
sitates a consideration of the background 
that gave rise to guidance-personnel en- 
deavors and of the beginnings of that 
unique movement in education. 


THE BACKGROUND 


At the turn of the century, several 
elements combined to facilitate the be- 
ginning of the guidance—personnel move- 
ment. There was a clear need for the 
work advocated by the innovators; there 
was a climate of opinion that made the 
work acceptable to large numbers of 
people; there were means for implement- 
ing the work; and finally there was a 
place in which the experiment could be 
conducted. These elements merged to 
promote wide and rapid acceptance of 
the guidance—personnel idea. 

The schools and colleges provided a 
suitable and willing locale in which guid- 
ance-personnel work could be put into 
operation. Methodology grew through 
improvisation and through contributions 
from other fields. Locale and method- 
ology of guidance-personnel work have 
received attention from many writers in 
this field. The broad need for the work 
and the factors favoring its introduction 
have not, however, been sufficiently ana- 
lyzed to permit the development of an 
adequate perspective on current educa- 
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tional and societal needs and problems. 
Without such perspective, one cannot 
view guidance-personnel work as a 
whole or its relationships to education 
and to the larger society. This perspec- 
tive grows out of an examination of the 
need for guidance-personnel work and 
the climate receptive to it at the turn of 
the century. 

The Need for Guidance-Personnel 
Work. Although the process began ear- 
lier and has continued up to the present, 
remarkably rapid industrialization oc- 
curred in this country between 1890 and 
gtk. A predominantly agrarian society 
changed to an urban and technological 
one. With industrialization came new 
kinds of work and new specialties. As 
machines took over the work that hand 
craftsmen had formerly done, men had 
to take on the jobs of operating and re- 
pairing the machines and of developing 
and inventing better ones. These new 
areas of work created demands for cor- 
respondingly novel training. Such de- 
mands placed new responsibilities upon 
the schools, and courses in manual train- 
ing, vocational education, business skills, 


and domestic science found a place in 
school curricula. Bur additions to school 
curricula did not determine who should 
take the new courses or help students to 
plan their futures in a rapidly changing 
world. 


As factories grew and businesses multi- 
plied, ever-increasing numbers of people 
sought employment in the cities, and 
American society changed from a rural 
to an urban one. In the cities, family 
groups tended to become smaller and 
less self-sufficient. Many women as well 
as men worked outside the home; chil- 
dren, once economic assets, became lia- 
bilities. Working parents and parents un- 
familiar with city life could not offer 
their children all the help and advice 
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that they needed. As a consequence, the 
schools began to assume more respon- 
sibiliry for the child in all areas of his 
life rather than solely in the intellectual. 

People who came to the Unired States 
in the waves of immigration between 
1890 and 1920 also tended to settle in the 
cities. In the larger cities, settlement 
houses helped children from other coun- 
tries to learn a new language, to under- 
stand new mores, to learn skills, and to 
obtain healthful recreation. Their activi- 
ties, however, could not reach all who 
needed such help and the schools began 
gradually to assume many of the settle- 
ment-house functions. Here was. still 
another area in which guidance—person- 
nel people were needed to develop school 
programs designed to promote personal 
and social learnings. 

As industrialization and urbanization 
increased, more women began to work 
outside the home. They also began to 
play a political role and campaigned for 
such diverse things as the right to vote, 
equal rights with men in social and 
economic affairs, equal educational op- 
portunities, temperance, and birth con- 
trol. This period witnessed an upswing 
in the number of girls who went on to 
secondary school—and even to college 

as well as the addition to the second- 
ary school curriculum of such new 
courses as typing, stenography, and do- 
mestic science. The increasing number 
of girls in schools as well as the prob- 
lems that arose from helping them to 
plan their educational furures made edu- 
cators recognize the need for people who 
could work with these newcomers and, 
as one educator put it, assume respon- 
sibility for “strengthening and refining 
the social manifestations of the adoles- 
cent girl.”* 

1 Romiert Stevens, “The Advisor of Girls in 


High School,” Teachers College Record, 20: 402, 
September 1919. 
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As a result of industrialization and the 
growing importance of scientific and 
technical skills, education became more 
popular during this period. Rather than 
a privilege for the few, it became a ne- 
cessity for all. Enrollments then rose 
rapidly even as they are doing today— 
in fact, high school enrollment has dou- 
bled every ten years since 1890, With 
rising enrollments game greater hetero- 
geneity of students. Whereas the classi- 
cal curriculum had been deemed suit- 
able for a majority of the students before 
the turn of the century, it became in- 
creasingly evident that that same curric- 
ulum was unsuitable for many of the 
students who flocked to the schools in 
the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These new students hastened the 
development of more varied school cur- 
ricula. Heterogeneity of students also 
created new guidance problems for edu- 
cators in the areas of educational and 
vocational planning, sectioning, remedial 
work, discipline, and others. It is not 
surprising that educators and laymen 
looked to guidance for a panacea. 

Collegiate educators felt many of the 
same pressures that were affecting their 
counterparts in elementary and second- 
ary schools. College curricula too were 
expanding and new courses in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences as well as 
whole new departments in sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, and business 
management were created in many insti- 
tutions. At the same time, numerous in- 
stitutions of higher education § either 
introduced or expanded a system per- 
mitting students free choice of their 
courses. The elective system, which de- 


veloped as a reaction against the rigidly 
prescribed curriculum that had preceded 
it, greatly complicated the problems of 
course selection and program planning 
for college students. In colleges and uni- 


versities that were still under the influ- 
ence of German intellectualism, the need 
for personnel workers to help with stu- 
dent problems became apparent. 

Americans have always been interested 
in the utility of whatever they do, and 
a college education was no exception to 
this rule. There was a growing feeling 
during this period that a college educa- 
tion ought to be useful, that a student 
upon graduation should be ready to do 
something. When William James formu- 
lated his philosophy of pragmatism, he 
seemed to supply a rationale for the 
common American assumption that the 
test of an idea is its practicality —if it 
works, it’s valid and has value. This pop- 
ular notion not only required collegiate 
educators to explain the need for and 
the value of a college education, but also 
brought them face to face with their stu- 
dents’ vocational and placement prob- 
lems. 

College educators found themselves 
answering many charges and criticisms 
about aspects of higher education other 
than its value and practicality. In his 
Annual Report for tg11t, the Commis- 
sioner of Education commented on the 
ferocity of the arguments about the pur- 
poses of higher education, and remarked 
that both laymen and professionals were 
battling w ith “ varying degrees of knowl- 
edge, prejudice, passion and dogmatism.” 
The colleges were accused of “ineffec- 
tiveness, traditionalism, wastefulness, 
snobbery, irreverence and agnosticism, 
and the unfitting of men for really useful 
lives.” * Implied in many of these accusa- 
tions was a concern about the growing 
secularism in colleges and universities. 
Intellectualism had tended to crowd out 


2 Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1911, Vol. I 
(Washington, D. C. Government Printing 
Office, 1912), p. 37. 
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the earlier emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the moral and spiritual values 
of college students. Hence as personnel 
workers became a part of the college 
scene they assumed responsibility for 
helping students with their spiritual life. 

Important too in creating the need for 
guidance and personnel work in the 
schools and colleges were the changing 
ideas and theories about education and 
what it should do for students. G. Stan- 
ley Hall helped to shift the interest of 
educators away from subject matter and 
toward the student when he advocated 
a student-centered curriculum that would 
focus upon the needs and interests of the 
students. New developments in testing 
and the study of individual differences 
reinforced this focus upon students as 
individuals who differed radically from 
one another. John Dewey, although 
agreeing with the importance given to 
the individual learner, deplored the theo- 
ries that placed the student and the sub- 


ject matter in opposition. He attempted 
to reconcile the old and the new and to 
stress the social responsibilities of the 
school. He viewed the school as an “em- 


bryonic social community” in which stu- 
dents could practice the social skills that 
they would require in later life. Other 
educators, attempting to translate these 
theories from words into practice, in- 
creasingly looked to early guidance and 
personnel workers for implementation of 
these new ideas. 

Industrialization, specialization, urban- 
ization, the changing role of women, the 
growing need for education, rising en- 
rollments, expanding curricula, rising 
secularism, the desire for a useful educa- 
tion, and new educational theories are 
some of the changes and developments 
that created or intensified the need for 
guidance-personnel work. Despite these 
changes and developments, the response 
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to the needs arising from them might not 
have amounted to a guidance-personnel 
movement if opinion had not been re- 
ceptive to it and an intellectual atmos- 
phere fostering revolutionary concepts 
in education had not existed. 

Receptiveness to Guidance-Personnel 
Work. There was in the United States 
during the nineteenth century, a rising 
tide of humanitarianism. This sentiment 
stemmed in part from the Judeo-Chris- 
tian ethic stressing the importance of 
each individual human being before 
God, in part from the ideas of the Age 
of Enlightenment in Europe emphasiz- 
ing the worth and dignity of every in- 
dividual, and perhaps in part from the 
conditions of early pioneer days in this 
country, when every individual assumed 
added importance because the popula- 
tion was so small. Whatever the source, 
this humanitarian concern for others ex- 
pressed itself in many ways: small-scale 
village or town charitable organizations, 
amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves and finally their emancipation, re- 
form movements of all kinds; large-scale 
philanthropy in the form of gifts to es- 
tablish libraries, zoos, playgrounds, and 
educational institutions, the setrlement- 
house movement designed to help the 
immigrant and the underprivileged; and 
many other efforts, all related to the 
desire to improve the lot of the less 
fortunate. This humanitarian spirit was 
reflected in the efforts of Clifford Beers 
and Adolf Meyer to foster the study of 
mental hygiene and to improve the care 
of the mentally ill. The ideas of guid- 
ance-personnel work were part of this 
humanitarianism—a focus upon the indi- 
vidual and a design to enable every stu- 
dent to derive the greatest benefit from 
his education. 

The shifting of the frontier also 
helped to create a readiness for guidance— 
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personnel work. By 1900 the physical 
frontiers of this country were techni- 
cally closed. There were no new areas of 
of land to be explored, and although 


there were still lands to be settled, the 


emphasis in American life and thought 
had shifted from exploration and pio- 
neering to consolidation and develop- 
ment. This shift was accompanied by a 
subtler one in the qualities and training 
that men and women needed to carry on 
the new kind of life. Physical prowess 
and the abilities that characterized the 
successful pioneers became less impor- 
tant, while intellectual abilities and edu- 
cational training gained in importance. 
In a sense, the physical geographical 
frontier was replaced by an intellectual 
one. This shift accentuated the necessity 
and furnished impetus for many educa- 
tional developments—among them the 
guidance—personnel movement. 

Modifications and growth along the 
intellectual frontier also prepared edu- 
cators and laymen for new directions in 
educational thinking. Three new aca- 
demic disciplines anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology—concentrated at- 
tention upon man in his relationships 
with his fellow men, with the larger so- 
ciety, and with himself. Concepts from 
these areas began to influence educa- 
tional theory and practice. New psycho- 
logical theories, for example, were basic 
to the educational ideas of G. Stanley 
Hall, and sociological thinking found its 
way into education through the work of 
John Dewey. More influential, however, 
than any individual theory was the focus 
of these new studies upon man and his 
relationships—a focus re-emphasizing 
and strengthening the growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of each individual 
and his educational development. 

Since the end of the Civil War, an- 
other concept had slowly been contrib- 
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uting to the changing view of students 
and their education. The idea of democ- 
racy as we think of it today developed 
slow ly and really gained prominence after 
igoo. The numbers and new type of im- 
migrants directed the attention of many 
educators to the importance of helping 
these newcomers to understand the dem- 
ocratic process and the American way 
of life. Immigrant parents looked to the 
schools to provide their children with 
the information and help that they 
themselves could not give. Many Ameri- 
cans also began to feel that all children 
needed to learn about their country, its 
ideals and its values. The approach of 
World War I and the surge of patriot- 
ism that accompanied it intensified this 
concentration upon democracy and its 
values. When the guidance—personnel 
movement, with its emphasis upon the 
individual and his role in the democratic 
process, began to gain momentum it 
found ready acceptance from those edu- 
cators who recognized citizenship and 
democratic training as part of the edu- 
cational function. 

Humanitarianism, the growth of the 
intellectual frontier, new subject-matter 
fields stressing man and his relationships, 
and the concept of democracy—all con- 
tributed to and were a part of the pre- 

vailing attitude at the turn of the cen- 

tury. All helped to prepare the way for 
the formal development of guidance- 
personnel work. Some of these concepts 
(humanitarianism and democracy, for 
example) formed part of the direct 
background for many of the guidance- 
personnel ideas, while others merely pre- 
pared the way and created a readiness 
for the work as it developed. 

In answer to the changes and the re- 
sulting needs of the period, the guid- 
ance—personnel movement came into for- 
malized being. Needless to say, the work 
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did not begin all at once. Elements of 
personnel work were already in exist- 
ence in some colleges and universities 
and some educators had begun facets of 
the work in secondary schools. Never- 
theless, more than isolated endeavors are 
necessary to start a new educational 
movement and it was during the years 
between 1900 and 1918 that guidance- 
personnel work began to assume the 
proportions of a major educational de- 
velopment. 
THE BEGINNINGS 

Guidance-personnel work began with 
the activities of some interested educa- 
tors in widely separated schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. These 
people, working apart from one another, 
developed programs that were individ- 
ualistic and suitable primarily to a par- 
ticular institution and educational level. 
These programs usually reflected the 
most pressing needs of the students in a 
particular institution or community. 


Since the problems of college students 
tended to be similar in many institutions, 
college personnel programs also tended 
to resemble one another more than they 


resembled high school guidance pro- 
grams. Hence, in the early days guidance 
and personnel work tended to be separate 
and discrete and, therefore, the begin- 
nings of guidance—personnel work must 
be viewed in that light. 

College Personnel Work. Formal 
college personnel work really began 
with the work of the early deans of 
women and probably dates back to the 
first coeducational Social 
conventions and the adverse public reac- 
tion to the idea of coeducation required 
these colleges to provide not only hous- 
ing for women students, but also social 
supervision and chaperonage. The 
women who took on these duties had 


institutions. 
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various titles and equally varied duties, 
but by i910 the title of dean of women 
was gaining in popularity and certain 
functions had come to be the particular 
responsibility of these women, These re- 
sponsibilines included health, housing, 
personal and academic advising, student 
recommendations, communication with 
parents, student self-help, social activi- 
ties, and discipline. In some institutions, 
the deans also acted as vocational coun- 
selors and placement officers for women 
students. The stress given to a particular 
duty depended upon the need for that 
work in the particular institution and 
upon the predilection of the dean her- 
self. Although diversity characterized 
the personnel programs established by 
the early deans of women, by 1918 these 
women were rapidly becoming neces- 
sary college personnel officers and their 
programs had assumed the broad gener ral 
lines and responsibilities that were to be 
typical of college personnel work in 
later years. 

Deans of men arrived on the college 
scene somewhat later than deans of 
women, but by 1900 Harvard College, 
the University of Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon had deans of men in 
fact, if not in title. Criticism of the col- 
leges, rising enrollments, secularism, the 
all contributed to the 
development of the office. College presi- 


elective system 


dents, pressed for time and harassed by 
the growing complexities of college ad- 
ministration, turned over some of their 
responsibilities for disciplining and ad- 
vising students and for supervising stu- 
dent social life to a faculry member 

usually one who seemed to be interested 
in matters of student welfare. This same 
pattern characterized the establishment 
of the office of dean of men in many in- 
stitutions of higher education. The deans 
of men showed a strong interest in the 
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maintenance of academic standards and 
in the control of student social life. The 
deans of women, on the other hand, al- 
though interested in the intellectual life 
of their students, emphasized health, 
housing, and the development of social 
activities and student government. De- 
spite all their later disclaimers, most 
deans of men seem to have been ap- 
pointed primarily to act as disciplinar- 
ians. 

Faculty members, as well as deans of 
men and women, also assumed personnel 
responsibilities during this pre-World 
War I period. At Stanford 
for example, the faculty conducted ; 
elaborate survey of the vocational nity 
ance of college students and made efforts 
to improve their own guidance activities. 
In 190% Princeton University instituted 
a tutorial system in which the preceptor 
was to act as “the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the student.” Other universi- 
ties, such as Harvard and California, de- 
veloped elaborate systems of faculty ad- 
visers, particularly for freshmen, but in 
some instances for all students. Interest- 
ingly, the members of the mathematics 
department of Indiana University were 
experimenting at this time with their 
own version of group guidance. In a 
1912 survey, only 13 out of the &% re- 
sponding institutions had no formal ar- 
rangements for faculty advisory work.* 
While many of these programs concen- 
trated upon educational and vocational 
guidance, they serve to show the active 
faculty interest in and concern about the 
current problems of college students. 


* Arthur R. Mead, “How Our Colleges and 
Universities Maintain Personal Relations with 
the Individual Students: A Report of an Investi- 

ation under the Auspices of the Department of 
Fiigher Fducation of the National Education 
Association,” Journal of the Proceedings and 
Addresses of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1912, pp. 790-80}. 


World War I had a far-reaching ef- 
fect upon the development of college 
personnel work. Wartime studies intro- 
duced and popularized the word “per- 
sonnel” as well as some of the concepts 
embodied in that word. Wartime re- 
search gave great impetus to the devel- 
opment of standardized tests and to the 
use of tests for student selection, place- 
ment, and measurement of achievement. 
Military studies of the men inducted 
into the services as well as of those re- 
jected focused attention upon the health 
and mental hygiene problems of young 
people and augmented the consideration 
given to the growing activities of such 
organizations as the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Wartime activities 
also fostered the growth of some areas 
of vocational guidance, such as job 
specifications, occupational information, 
and job placement. This spate of re- 
search in fields allied to college person- 
nel work had two effects upon the 
development of the movement. First, it 
directed attention to the problems of 
young people in the areas covered by 
the research activities and pointed up the 
need for more and better personnel 
work in the colleges. Second, it gave rise 
to the development of specialties within 
the broad field of personnel work. Ex- 
perts in testing, in mental hygiene, and 
in vocational guidance came into promi- 
nence in the 1920's and began to enter 
the personnel field. 

The advent of specialists produced 
some significant changes in college per- 
sonnel work. Heretofore the deans had 
carried most of the responsibility for the 
work, but usually they were not trained 
to do the more technical testing, voca- 
tional guidance, or therapeutic mental 
hygiene. Hence specialists in these areas 
were added to college staffs, often as 
separate autonomous entities within the 
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administrative scheme. By the middle of 
the decade, some colleges and universi- 
ties had organized these specialists into a 
single department called a Personnel Bu- 
reau (or some similar title). Such a bu- 
reau had a director who acted as an ad- 
viser to the deans, the administrators, 
and the faculty. Essentially, the person- 
nel bureau was an administrative ar- 
rangement for organizing the specialists 
whose work was an outgrowth of the 
wartime research. 

During the 1920's, personnel work ex- 
perienced considerable growth and de- 
velopment. New programs began and 
older programs were expanded, but this 
physical development was not accom- 
panied by a similar evolution of a philo- 
sophical rationale for the work. Al- 
though personnel workers discussed at 
length the roles of the dean of men, the 
dean of women, and the personnel di- 
rector, they seldom made explicit state- 
ments about what personnel work was 
or what its aims were. In 1926, however, 
L. B. Hopkins published the results of a 
survey that apparently spurred college 
personnel workers to attempt to delin- 

eate the philosophy implied by their 
work. Hopkins defined personnel work 
as “work having to do specifically with 
the individual,” and compiled a list of 
twenty areas of activity that he thought 
should be the jurisdiction of personnel 
workers. Hopkins studied fourteen col- 
leges and attempted to evaluate their 
personnel programs in the areas he had 
specified.* His survey is important, not 
only for its evaluative approach but also 
for its definition of the areas of person- 
nel activity. To a very great extent, 
Hopkins’ method of defining personnel 

*“Personnel Procedures in Education, Obser- 
vations and Conclusions Resulting from Visits 
to Fourteen Institutions of Higher Learning,” 


The Educational Record, 7: Supplement No. 3, 
October 1926. 
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work by listing its areas of responsibility 
patterned all later attempts to define the 
work. 

The depression of the 1930's had rela- 
tively little immediate effect upon col- 
lege personnel work. Some programs 
may have been slightly curtailed and the 
expansion of others halred, but most 
personnel workers retained their jobs 
and continued their work. In fact the 


depression seems to have increased the 


need for personnel work and to have 
given it enhanced importance in the col- 
leges and universities. Student enroll- 
ments continued to rise with only tem- 
porary setbacks during the worst years 
of the depression and the problems of 
heterogeneity of students inc reased with 
rising enrollments. Housing and financial 
aid for students became even more im- 
portant than before and, with the advent 
of the National Youth Administration, 
personnel workers took on the responsi- 
bility for administering the aid offered 
to college students through this agency. 
Fundamentally, the depression re-em- 
phasized the need for personnel work 
rather than limiting the programs and 
activities of its workers. 

In any period of social and economic 
upheaval, people tend to re-examine and 
to reassess their social institutions, and 
the colleges were not exempt from this 
evaluation and criticism during the de- 
pression. Attempts to insure economical 
and efficient operation of the colleges 
produced changes in personnel organiza- 
tion as well as in college administrative 
patterns. Criticism of the colleges and 
the kinds of education they provided 
elicited not only defenses of collegiate 
education, but also a re-examination of 
the purposes of higher education. This 
consideration of the aims of higher edu- 
cation seems to have influenced person- 
nel workers to continue the attempt be- 


aa 
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gun by Hopkins and others to establish a 
philosophical basis for college personnel 
work. 

In 1932 a committee of the American 
College Personnel Association published 
a report on “College Personnel Princi- 
ples and Functions.” In this report, 
Robert C. Clothier and his committee 
defined college personnel work as assist- 
ing each individual student to develop 
“through his own efforts . in body, 
mind and character to the limit of his 
individual capacity for growth. . . .” The 
committee then described personnel 
work as consisting of the promotion of 
a point of view on the part of all college 
staff members “which is favorable to the 
consideration of the student as an indi- 
vidual” and the maintenance of “such 
outside the purely academic 
functions, as contribute to the individual 
student's success at college.” The report 
then outlined the various services that 
the committee members considered es- 
sential.” The members of the Association 
enthusiastically accepted this report and 
it became for a time their credo, but it 
was not generally accepted by all college 
personnel workers, 


services, 


The Clothier report was only the be- 
ginning of a spate of definitions and dis- 
cussions of the meaning of personnel 
work, the services it should offer, and 
the duties of personnel workers. Various 
definitions appeared, but none seemed 
acceptable to a majority of college per- 
sonnel workers. The most generally ac- 
ceptable delineation of pe rsonnel_ work 
appeared in 1937 and, oddly enough, dif- 
fered very little from the earlier Clothier 
report. This 1937 statement, The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point of View, was the 


report of a conference on personnel 
work sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The Council published 


* Personnel Journal, 10:9-17 (No. 1), 1941-32. 


this report in inexpensive pamphlet form 
and gave it wide circulation, which may 
partially explain why it receiv ed sreater 
acceptance than the Clothier report. 
The Student Personnel Point of View 
eschewed the problem of defining col- 
lege personnel work by describing the 
personnel point of view as a way of con- 
sidering “the student as a w hole” 
emphasizing his development * 
son rather than... 
ing alone.” 


and of 
‘as a per- 
his intellectual train- 
The functions that imple- 
mented this point of view then became 
the student personnel services, and the 
performance of these functions consti- 
tuted student personne! work. Hence 
the conference members arrived at what 
has come to be the dogma of college per- 
sonnel work by a route of circuitous 
definition and by relying heavily upon 
the earlier work of Hopkins, Clothier, 
and others. 

The conference participants in their 
report specified the personnel services as 
pre-college guidance, selection and ad- 
missions, orientation, diagnostic service, 
educational guidance, cooperation with 
the families of students, social and per- 
sonal guidance, vocational guidance, 
physical and mental health services, 
housing and food services, social and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, religious activi- 
ties, provision of information for use in 
improving instruction and in curriculum 
planning, financial aid and part-time em- 
ployment, cumulative records, discipline, 
maintenance of student morale by eval- 
uating and developing student mores, 
placement, articulation of college and 
vocational experience, providing infor- 
mation to students about opportunities 
and services open to them, research and 
evaluation of services. These services re- 
sembled closely those listed by Hopkins 
and Clothier and, in the 1949 revision 
of the pamphlet, underwent only minor 
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changes and additions. Essentially, this 
pamphlet defineated a services approach 
to student personnel work—personnel 
workers would attempt to recognize the 
“whole student” by dealing separately 
with many aspects of his existence. 

The publication of The Student Per- 
sonnel Point of View marked the end of 
the period of fluid, individualistic de- 
velopment of college personnel pro- 
grams. Since the appearance of the pam- 
phlet, most college personnel programs 
have been organized or reorganized 
around the services approach to person- 
nel work. This trend has insured the 
inclusion of many services that were 
not incorporated in some of the early 
programs, but has also tended to stand- 
ardize college personnel programs with- 
out consideration being given to the 
particular institution, its size, and its 
educational aims. In a sense, the work of 
the 1937 conference defined the “em- 
pire” of personnel work and simultane- 
ously circumscribed it. Despite the fact 
that personnel programs have grown tre- 


mendously since then and the number of 


personnel workers employed in them 
has multiplied many times, college per- 
sonnel work figuratively stopped grow- 
ing in 1937. Since then—despite a global 
war and countless research developments 


been few substantial 
changes either in areas of personnel re- 
sponsibility or in ways of thinking about 
personnel work. 

Currently, 


—there have 


some personnel workers 
are expressing considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the services concept of their 
work. Some of them are criticizing the 
type of personnel work that partitions 
the student, while others are earnestly 
trying to implement the concept of per- 
sonnel work that views the “whole per- 
son.” Still others are discussing an inte- 
grated approach to personnel work that 
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might make it more completely a part of 
the total educational process. Frequently, 
however, these new attempts are either 
too nebulous to permit adequate imple- 
mentation or simply old ideas in modern 
guise. All too often the people who are 
trying to formulate new approaches are 
operating within services-oriented insti- 
tutions and are unable to view the work 
functionally in other terms. These dis- 
satisfactions and new attempts, however, 
comprise the bases of the modern issues 
in college personnel work. 

High School Guidance, Although the 
guidance—personnel movement began 
earlier in colleges and universities, most 
modern studies ascribe the beginning of 
the movement to its high school origins 
and more specific ally to the work of 
Frank Parsons in Boston in 1gok. A spe- 
cific beginning date for any movement 
is a_ historical convenience, burt more 
often than nor it is fallacious. Like col- 
lege personnel work, high school guid- 
ance had a variety of beginnings, all re- 
flecting the contemporary scene. 

During the first decade of the new 
century, the swiftly changing social and 
economic scene presented secondary 
school educators with several immediate 
problems, Industrialization created an 
array of new types of jobs and, thereby, 
faced educators with the dual responsi- 
bility of preparing students for these 
jobs and helping them to find employ- 
ment. Separate vocational and academic 
programs—often offered in different 
high schools—forced students to make 
early educational and vocational choices. 
Ar the same time, the new science of 
psychology suggested that systematic 
self-study and self- analysis might miti- 
gate these problems, and educators took 
on the task of helping students to carry 
our such analyses. Business, industrial, 
and educational leaders were vitally in- 
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terested in all proposals that might ease 
the student's training for the world of 
work, but it was up to the educators to 
translate ideas into practice. 

With these needs and interests pre- 
dominant, it was only logical that the 
earliest forms of secondary-school guid- 
ance concentrated upon vocational ad- 
vice and planning. In Brooklyn, for ex- 
ample, Eli Weaver began to offer his 
students help in finding summer jobs. In 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Jesse Davis in- 
stituted a program in which teachers 
shaped their subject matter so that stu- 
dents might become familiar with the 
world of work and might absorb the 
values of democratic society. In Middle- 
town, Connecticut, William Wheatley 
was working out plans for providing 
students with occupational information 
through their social studies classes and 
special courses in occupations. In Boston, 
a special School Committee put into ef- 
fect Frank Parsons’ proposal that voca- 
tional counsel might serve a dual pur- 
pose: assist the students in making wise 
vocational choices and help the educa- 
tors in selecting for the overcrowded 
vocational high schools those students 
who could benefit most from such train- 
ing. Many educators in many schools 
were experimenting with similar plans 
and techniques that combined to form 
the concept of vocational guidance. 

Vocational guidance received its great- 
est impetus from the early experiments 
in the Boston schools. This work fur- 
nished the composite necessary for a 
striking beginning: a published  state- 
ment of theory, a trial ground for that 
theory, strong civic support, and wide 
publicity. Rarely in educational history 
has a concept found such ready accept- 
ance. In 1910, 45 large city school sys- 
tems sent delegates to a meeting in Bos- 
ton to find out about, and to compare 


notes on, vocational guidance. College 
educators such as Charles Eliot and 
George H. Mead lauded the idea; indus- 
trial and governmental leaders praised its 
purposes and methods; and by 1911 Har- 
vard University was offering a special 
training course for these new vocational 
counselors, a practice rapidly picked up 
by universities as far afield as Minnesota 
and California. 

Fssentially, the concept of vocational 
guidance that so caught the public fancy 
was a simple one. Vocational guidance 
was and is a means of helping each stu- 
dent to choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter and progress in it. Proce- 
dures were developed comprising a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance: tests of 
aptitudes, achievement, and interests, vo- 
cational counseling, the dissemination of 
occupational information; placement as- 
sistance, and follow-up studies. From its 
beginnings, vocational guidance in con- 
trast with other forms of guidance and 
with the guidance—personnel movement 
as a whole could be easily understood 
and recognized. 

Although in the early days of the 
guidance—personnel movement, a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance was “guid- 
ance” in secondary schools, another kind 
of guidance activity was in operation. In 
1913 Ella Flagg Young had appointed 
deans of girls in the Chicago high schools 
“to organize the social life and to be a 
friend to every girl."* Not much is 
known about the work of these early 
deans, but the increase in the number of 
girls secking secondary-school education 
obviously created a widespread need for 
such guidance workers, Before 1920 
only the survey study done by Romiett 
Stevens attests to the growth of this type 


*Mary Hooker Johnson, The Dean in the 
High School, A Record of Experience and Ex- 
periment in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Professional and Technical Press, 1929), p. 10. 
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of guidance: of g2 schools queried, 54 
had the special office of adviser to girls. 
Although the advisers’ titles varied, their 
duties included educational, social, and 
moral guidance, as well as advice about 
health and personal hygiene. 

Despite the prevalence of this second 
type of secondary-school guidance, it 
received only rare mention and little 
publicity until the late 1920's. Yet evi- 
dence from the 1920 period indicates 
that more deans of girls—and also those 
totally unpublicized guidance workers, 
deans of boys—than vocational guidance 
counselors and directors were employed 
in the schools.’ But publicity and public 
recognition tended then, as today, to 
identify high school guidance with edu- 
cational—vocational guidance, which had 
clearly delineated aims and specified pro- 
cedures. 

The publication of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education in 1918 
shaped the course of secondary-school 
guidance and laid the groundwork for 
present troubling issues in the field. The 
statement of the Cardinal Principles is, 
on the one hand, one of the most influ- 
ential and revolutionary documents in 
secondary-school education and, on the 
other hand, one of the most influential 
and paradoxical documents in secondary- 
school guidance. These principles reflect 
clearly the rapid changes that had taken 
place in the conception of the responsi- 
bilities of secondary education during 
the twenty-five year period between 
1893 and 1918. In 1893 secondary-school 
educators were assigned the responsibil- 
ity of helping students in their intellec- 
tual development through an academic 


7D. H. Eikenberry, Status of the High School 
Principal, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, pp. 49-57; 
F. FE. Windes, Trends in the Development of 
Secondary Education, Bulletin, 1927, No. 26, 
p. 18. 
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curriculum; in 1918 these same educators 
were charged with helping students to 
become good citizens by developing in 
them ethical character, citizenship, the 
abiliry to make worthy use of leisure, 
vocational direction, worthy home 
membership, and good health practices, 
as well as a command of fundamental 
processes. 

The Committee formulating the Car- 

dinal Principles viewed guidance as op- 
erating only in the vocational area. In 
the separate report, Vocational Guid- 
ance in Secondary Education, the Com- 
mittee clearly expressed dissatisfaction 
with existing programs of vocational 
guidance, but failed to recommend any- 
thing other than the established program 
of testing, vocational counseling, occu- 
pational information, placement, and 
follow-up. The Committee stated flatly, 
however, that the vocational counselor 
should not be simply a technician trained 
in the recommended procedures burt, 
rather, a combination of psychologist, 
sociologist, and economist and “most of 
all, an educator in the best modern sense 
of the word” —a statement that implied 
dissatisfaction with the vocational guid- 
ance training that had developed. 

Various guidance workers and admin- 
istrators seeking support for their often 
conflicting aims could find it in the Car- 
dinal Principles. Increasing numbers of 
guidance workers began to question the 
validity of limiting guidance activities to 
the educational and vocational areas. 
They believed that the areas of guidance 
responsibility should parallel those of 
education. Hence moral, civic, health, 
family, social, and even life became pop- 
lar adjectives for guidance in addition 
to the older educational and vocational 
6nes. 

Other guidance workers, looking at 
the recommended program of guidance, 
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became staunch supporters of vocational 

guidance as the only valid area of activ- 

ity. Not until 1930 did some of the strict 
proponents of vocational guidance admit 
publicly the validity of educational 

guidance as an adjunct to the strictly vo- 
cational form. 

World War I served to emphasize the 
divisiveness that was rapidly appearing in 
the secondary-school guidance field. In- 
terested in “getting the right man in the 
government agencies stressed 
placement activities and all forms of vo- 
And vet, simultane- 
the influences that shaped the 
personnel programs in colleges were also 
reflected in the broader types of guid- 
ance activities in secondary schools. 

As a result, during the decade of the 
1g20's secondary-school guidance pro- 
grams proliferated, Some simply fol- 
lowed the outlined program of voca- 
tional guidance, some operated along 
broader lines with deans of boys and 
girls, some had deans within the schools 
and used vocational guidance and mental 
hygiene experts for referral; some in- 
cluded only placement services; others, 
only testing. Still other programs had 
only an already busy administrator who 
had been told that the guidance in the 
school was his responsibility. Yet all 
these were “guidance programs,’ * united 
in title, but divided in aim, function, and 
responsibility. 


right job,” 


cational guidance. 
ously 


The e ‘pansion of secondary-school 
guidance activity came to a sudden halt 
at the time of the depression. An imme- 
diate effect of the depression was severe 
curtailment of all school guidance activ- 
ity, this retrenchment reaching its 
apogee during the years 1932 through 
1934. In 1930, for example, the average 
expenditure per pupil in the public 
schools was $86.70; by 1932 this figure 
had dropped to $81.08, and by 1934, to 
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$67.48. With this drop in financial sup- 
port came sharp reductions in the teach- 
ing staff, the numbers and types of 
courses offered, and the length of the 
school term. In general, many of the 
cuts were made by removing from the 
school program the “fads and frills” — 
kindergartens, health 
programs; classes in music, art, and phys- 
ical education; and guidance programs. 
For example, the budget for vocational 
guidance in the Chicago school system in 
1931 Was $150,372; in 1932 No appropri- 
ation was made for vocational guidance. 
The following year the Chicago school 
system abolished the position of dean of 
girls. Retrenchment occurred especially 
in the supervisory and administrative 
ranks: in the 26 states reporting their 
figures the number of school supervisors 
and administrators dropped from 5,807 
iN 1930 to 3,683 in 1934. Supervisors of 
various pupil-personnel services, voca- 
tional guidance specialists, testing ex- 
perts, and deans lost their jobs. 

The long-range effect of the depres- 
sion upon guidance activity was, first, 
retrenchment and then, rapid re-expan- 
sion. The effects of the depression rein- 
forced the need for guidance work and, 
as the country began to recover its eco- 
nomic stability, guidance workers reap- 
peared in the schools. World War II and 
its attendant educational problems _re- 
emphasized the importance of the work 
and, since 1945, guidance programs have 
become a regular part of the offering of 
many schools. 


evening schools, 


Vocational guidance ac- 
tivities have received support from the 
state and federal governments and from 
private funds. Occupational studies have 
abounded, and, as in the early days of 
the guidance movement, a program of 
educational-vocational guidance has 
tended to be identified with secondary- 
school guidance. 


GUIDANCE-PERSONNEL 


At the same time, other types of guid- 
ance activity also received post-depres- 
sion and postwar stimulus. Interest in the 
role that the teacher might play in the 
guidance program mounted and “home- 
room guidance” became a popular con- 
cept. Some guidance workers began to 
promote a broader concept of their 
functions, stating that effective guidance 
work must cope with problems of social 
adjustment and leadership and must in- 
corporate greater recognition and knowl- 
edge of each student as an individual, In- 
creasingly, research studies tended to 
support the contentions of these guid- 
ance workers who conceived of their 
work as broad and inclusive. 

The result of this varying support 
given to different views of guidance was 
that guidance activities returned to the 
schools in many of the same forms and 
with much the same divisiveness that 
they had exhibited before the depression 
workers, ad- 


retrenchment. Guidance 


ministrators, and educators apparently 
shunned opportunities to develop new 
concepts and to experiment with new 
activities. Hence the depression had a 
paradoxical effect upon guidance activ- 
itv. In terms of numbers of programs 
and of guidance workers, it caused first 
retrenchment and then continuous re- 
expansion. In terms of concepts of guid- 
ance, the depression led simply to re- 
trenchment, stronger than ever before, 
in the patterns of the past and to the de- 
velopment of further confusion in the 
mind of the public about the meaning of 
guidance, its scope, and its responsibili- 
ties. 

The basic conflict about the scope of 
guidance has extended to the present 
day. With the rise of debate about the 
responsibilities of the schools, guidance 
activity has gained greater public inter- 
est and has been challenged with new 
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responsibilities: eliminating juvenile 
delinquency, identifying the gifted, mo- 
tivating able students to seek further 
education, extending guidance downward 
to the elementary school, and with—as in 
the past—attempting to individualize ed- 
ucation at a time of mounting school en- 
rollments. New issues and new areas of 
discussion have been added. Old para- 
doxes and issues have not been recon- 
ciled. New responsibilities raise new 
issues that simply emphasize the contin- 
uing need for clarification. 


SUMMARY 


Arising as a partial answer to social 
and economic changes, new school and 
college responsibilities, and revolution- 
ary views of the individual and society, 
the guidance—personnel movement de- 
veloped a many-faceted approach, Fun- 
damentally, the many diverse factions 
within the movement were united by 
their basic aim of attempting to individ- 
ualize education and divided by their in- 
dividual attempts to implement this 


common intent. Modern issues in the 


guidance—personnel field grow out of 
this composite of unity and diversity. 
vantage point of the pres- 


From the 
ent, contemporary guidance—personnel 
workers might too easily be lured into. 
empty criticism of what has happened 
in the past and idle speculation about 
what might have been. Such criticism 
and speculation, however, would tend to 
obscure the fact that guidance—per- 
sonnel workers have accomplished much 
and, within this field, have borne the 
primary responsibility for individualiz- 
ing a vast and ever-growing educational 
system. 

Understanding the development of 
guidance-personnel work and the back- 
ground that spawned it is especially 
vital today in order that guidance—per- 
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sonnel workers may carry out a much 
more constructive process than mere 
criticism—analysis and evaluation of their 
field and their activities. Guidance—per- 
sonnel work, like the educational institu- 
tions within which it operates, is at a 
transitional stage in which new direc- 
tions can be charted, old differences can 
be analyzed and reconciled, and modern 
issues can be discussed freely and openly. 

Too often in the past, the basic issues 
in guidance—personnel work have been 
ignored in a concentration on current 
needs, on refinement of established tech- 
niques, and on makeshift planning. Too 
often, decisions made in the past against 
a background of then-contemporary 
events have been perpetuated for reasons 
that are today no longer applicable or 


valid. Modern issues can be fully under- 
stood only against the background of 
their development and in the light of 
present-day events. 

Analysis of issues does not resolve 
them, but without analysis no clear reso- 
lution of issues is possible. At times 
analysis will be disturbing. Occasionally 
it may even seem to be dangerous. But 
unresolved or unrecognized issues should 
also be disturbing and are certainly dan- 
gerous. One can remark about the guid- 
ance—personnel movement as did George 
Santayana about philosophy, “We may 
be frightened at first to learn on what 
thin ice we have been skating, . . . but 
we shall not be in worse plight for 
knowing it, only wiser to-day and per- 
haps safer to-morrow.” 


American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook, by Howard E. Wil- 
son. Washington, D. American 
Council on Education, 1956. xii + 189 


pp- $3.50. 


The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs, by Cyril O. Houle and Charles 
A. Nelson. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
Council on Education, 1956. xiii + 166 
pp. $3.00. 


In 1950 the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace began an analysis of 
American universities and world affairs. As 
the first part of the program, each of eight 
institutions of higher education conducted 
its own analysis of its activities and re- 
sources in world affairs. The results of this 
study were reported in 1951 in Universities 
and World Affairs, by Howard E. Wilson. 

The success of the first phase of the pro- 
gram led to a series of thirteen regional 
conferences, sponsored by the Endowment, 
at which representatives from three hun- 
dred institutions of higher education met to 
discuss the possibilities of self-surveys. 
Nearly one hundred institutions, varying 
in size, geographical location, and function 
decided to undertake a self-analysis of their 
total activities and potential in terms of 
world affairs. Such an approach, while con- 
scious of the specific role of college courses, 
also recognized the role of research enter- 
prises, interchange of persons, informal 
cocurricular and extracurricular activities, 
and the role of the university in adult 
thinking. 

Sixty institutions have completed their 
surveys. To gain a broader interpretation of 
the surveys a number of specialists were 
asked by the Endowment to prepare vol- 
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umes on what appeared to be the most im- 
portant topics. These volumes are being 
published by the American Council on 
Education under the title Studies in Univer- 
sities and World Affairs. American College 
Life As Education in World Outlook and 
The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs are two volumes in the series. 

American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook is an examination of the 
role of extracurricular and cocurricular ac- 
tivities in educating students emotionally 
and intellectually toward a better under- 
standing of other cultures, world areas, and 
the relations among modern nations and 
cultures. The terms “world affairs” and 
“world outlook” are used in the broadest 
sense, In the Preface the author states, “Fd- 
ucating for world affairs includes the un- 
derstanding and attitudes students acquire 
respecting other cultures or world areas, 
and it includes understanding and feeling 
about America’s position in the interna- 
tional situation.” 

As this volume is concerned with the role 
of out-of-class, cocurricular or extracurric- 
ular activities, the author traces the chang- 
ing concept of campus versus classroom in 
American higher education. Cotton 
Mather’s “collegiate way of living” de- 
manded the complete time of the student 
from the hour he arose in the morning until 
he went to bed at night. Under Mather’s 
philosophy there was no such thing as ex- 
tracurricular activities. All activities were 
considered part of the college training. In 
the nineteenth century the rapid transition 
and demand of American society and the 
influence of the German universities led to 
an emerging pattern far different from that 
of Cotron Mather. A sharp dichotomy be- 
gan to appear between “campus life” and 
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college “classes.” With such a separation 
came a division of faculty and students. 
Faculties were often prone to look upon 
nonclass activities as “side shows” or as 
means whereby students could release en- 
ergy and tension. The high mortality rate 
of the accepted literary societies appeared 
to be further evidence that nonclass activi- 
ties were frivolous and contributed little to 
the student's academic background. Follow- 
ing World War | a few colleges began to 
integrate the curriculum and the extracur- 
ricular program. Every effort was made by 
these few experimental colleges to establish 
the best possible conditions under which all 
phases of the college program could be used 
to develop the maximum intellectual and 
aesthetic ability of the student, 

The thesis of the book is that only by 
fully integrating class and campus activities 
can maximum use be made of the many 
opportunities found in all colleges to in- 
crease the student's awareness and knowl- 
edge of world affairs. The thesis is borne 
out in a number of studies quoted in the 
book which show the wide variety of ex- 
periences felt by students to have been re- 
sponsible for their concepts of world affairs. 
While specific college courses in world af- 
fairs were an important influence for those 
who had taken such courses, the many 
other activities found on most college cam- 
puses such as lectures, exhibits, and old- 
fashioned “bull sessions” with friends, and 
off-campus influences such as newspapers, 
newscasts, and magazines were found to 
have great influence on student opinion. It 
is on the basis of these surveys that the au- 
thor suggests thar all aspects and phases of 
the so-called “collegiate way of life” should 
be examined and used in planning the teach- 
ing of world affairs on campuses. 

The aspects and phases of college life that 
can be used are well described throughout 
the book. In describing facilities for in- 
formal education the author starts with the 
actual physical structure of American col- 
lege campuses. While most colleges cannot 
hope to equal the Cité Universitaire in Paris 
in terms of providing the ultimate in inter- 


national character, all colleges have the 
ability to plan for developing the very best 
in emotional and aesthetic atmosphere for 
students. Of particular interest are the 
building donated by Ambherst students to 
Doshisha University in Japan and the na- 
tionality rooms of the University of Pirts- 
burgh. College unions, university religious 
centers, campus communication agencies, 
and assemblies are discussed in terms of 
their potential in a program of world affairs. 

In describing the members of the college 
community the author suggests the use of 
whar can be the most valuable resource of 
all. Despite the size of the college, some stu- 
dents can be found who have had experi- 
ences which would help in a program of 
world affairs. Few colleges have on their 
faculry members who have neither traveled 
nor been employed by governmental or 
intergovernmental agencies. One might well 
ask what use is made of the experience of 
returning veterans who have had foreign 
service. 

There are few colleges that lack the 
facilities for developing an integrated pro- 
gram in world affairs, bur too often these 
facilities are not coordinated to a total pro- 
gram. 

As indicated by the author, the porential 
exists; the problem is one of finding the best 
techniques for organizing and directing the 
program. No formula for achieving an in- 
tegrated program is given, it is the responsi- 
bility of each college to study its own pos- 
sibilities and construct its own program. 

The success of an integrated program 
will depend to a large extent on the willing- 
ness of the faculry and administration to in- 
stitute such a program. The complaint that 
American students are not as politically 
sophisticated or as keenly interested in 
world affairs as Furopean students is heard 
very often from college instructors. The 
approach suggested by the author is a posi- 
tive one, bur it suggests a reappraisal of the 
function of faculry and administration. It 
means a greater demand on the part of the 
faculty, for the success of the program will 
depend ultimately on the role of the pro- 
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fessor in the total college community. Such 
a role means a realistic approach to college 
responsibilities assigned to faculty by the 
administration. 

American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook is a book that deserves 
serious consideration by college admuinis- 
trators and faculties, and one that can help 
colleges fulfill one of their most pressing re- 
sponsibilities—the educating of students in 
world affairs. 


There are few today who would not 
agree that it is imperative for all citizens to 
have a sound knowledge of the world. The 
rapid advance of the United States from a 
position of semi-isolationism to that of 
leadership in the free world has placed a 
greater demand on all adults to be well in- 
formed about international relations, As in- 
dividual voters and as members of con- 
cerned groups, the citizens influence the 
direction of foreign policy. One might well 
assume that with the rapid expansion of 
mass communication the individual would 
be well aware of world affairs and intelli- 
gently oriented in international affairs, Un- 
fortunately, as so many surveys have indi- 
cated, this is not true. 

The University, the Citizen and World 
Affairs suggests the means by which the 
university can fulfill its responsibilities for 
adulr education in international relations. 
While many examples are given of adult 
educational experiences on campuses and a 
chapter is devoted to the scope of the pres- 
ent services, the authors’ main purpose is to 
examine the underlying principles of suc- 
cessful practices. By examining these prin- 
ciples they suggest the foundations on 
which can be built an adult university pro- 
gram in international relations. 

The authors, in presenting an excellent 
analysis of the adult “public,” have con- 
sidered American adults under four head- 
ings. The first group and the largest are the 
inattentive or uninformed citizens. The 
second group are the informed or attentive 
citizens. The attentive citizen may not have 
broad knowledge, but he is interested and 


follows world affairs carefully. The third 
group, the actively concerned citizens, are 
identified as people who consider interna- 
tional relations an avocation, The final 
group are people who are activ ely engaged 
in some area of international relations, 

Using these four groups as a background, 
the volume proceeds to describe the tech- 
niques by which the groups can be served 
by the university. In identifying the four 
major groups and discussing the principles 
a university can apply in building a success- 
ful program, Houle and Nelson have ex- 
plored and developed principles that are so 
often ignored in adult education. Too 
often, adult education is considered as a 
whole without recognition of the many 
and diversified groups it serves. 

Throughout the book the authors stress 
that imaginative programs must be devel- 
oped for adults. The examples cited are 
those which have initiated new approaches. 
These new approaches are particularly im- 
portant in adult education as the student is 
not, like the typical college student, en- 
rolled for a specific time. He may take a 
few courses, attend a few lectures, or return 
to the university for a number of years. 

In addition to an imaginative program the 
university should offer an articulated pro- 
gram. Recognition of the various “publics” 
means that programs must be organized for 
various levels and should follow a logical 
sequence. This is difficult in view of the 
variety of interests of adults and the fact 
that the adult is free to select only those 
courses in which he is interested. However, 
the authors have shown that this approach 
is possible. 

While the book is concerned with world 
affairs, the principles stated apply to any 
adult education program. It is an excellent 
statement and a valuable contribution to 
adult education, although there are state- 
ments which will undoubtedly lead to 
controversy, The authors state thar “the 
university should emphasize educational ac- 
tivities which call for the use of the higher 
powers of the mind.” (p. 55) In speaking of 
the “higher powers of the mind” are the 
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authors reflecting a conception of faculty 
psychology or do they actually mean “crit- 
cal skills’? In view of current theories of 
learning one must assume that they mean 
the latter. 

In stating the need for adult study of in- 
ternational relations, the authors wrote, 
“First, full comprehension of international 
relations requires an adult mind and adult 
experiences, those who study the subject 
in youth can lay only a groundwork for 
more precise and discerning study later on.” 
(p. 15) This is an exceedingly broad state- 
ment and undoubtedly will raise many 
questions. For example, does being an adult 
mean that the individual will automatically 
have had those experiences which will help 
him understand world affairs? Do the au- 
thors mean that an adult mind is a mature 
mind? If adult mind is interpreted as a ma- 
ture mind, one could seriously question 
whether chronological age is a reputable 
criterion. If one accepts the above quotation 
as true, then what of the adults (and they 
make up the majority of the population) 
who have not had the groundwork. This 
group is described very well by the authors, 
bur it would appear that in this statement 
they have attempted to polarize college stu- 
dents in one cluster and adult education 
students in another, Fach group has its 
strengths and its weaknesses, This fact has 
been recognized in the whole philosophy of 
the book. 

Daviw G. SCANLON 
Newark (N, J.) State Teachers College 


The Year Book of Education, 1956, 
edited by Robert King Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys. New York, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1956. 
xii + §95 pp. $8. 


For participants in the international con- 
ference on Comparative Education at the 
Unesco Institute in Hamburg in 1955, a 
dominating memory is of the incisive vigor 
and breath-taking bigness of concept put 
into discussions by Professors J. A. 


Lauwerys and Robert King Hall. In their 
work as editors of the Year Book on Edu- 
cation and Economics the same qualities are 
apparent. 

Using the magnet of “Economics,” the 
joint editors draw together an extraordinary 
assemblage of historical, geographical, and 
sociological material, as a dozen titles dem- 
onstrate: Apathy: An Example from the 
British Cameroons: Provision for Education 
in the Free Cities of Italy; The Dissolution 
of the Society of Jesus in the Eighteenth 
Century and its Financial Consequences; Sec- 
ondary Education for All: New Zealand— 
Maoris; Economic Aspects of the Reform 
of Indian Education, Fiscal Management in 
an English Local Education Authority, the 
Situation in the Rural United States; Teach- 
ers in Norway; German Education and 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century; Edu- 
cation and National Efficiency: The United 
States; The Effects of an External Stimulus 
upon Education in Morocco; Economics 
and Education in Latin America. 

To systematize the volume’s 57 papers 
the editors have grouped them in four sec- 
tions entitled The Demand for Education, 
The Acquisition and Distribution of Re- 
sources, Problems of Management, and 
Socio-Economic Consequences and Deter- 
minants. In addition to their general Intro- 
duction discussing five types of attitude to 
the support of education, they have written 
commentaries linking the sections—a fact 
which could be overlooked from the pagi- 
nation of the Contents—in which they pick 
out the significances of the individual stud- 
ies. Terse judgments challenge us continu- 
ally, for example, 

One of the tragic mistakes which most under- 
developed nations make is in the belief that be- 
cause they can learn successfully to operate an 
existing industry, they have in fact achieved the 
ability to compete in that industry. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. . . . 

And again 

Fundamentally the problem of distribution of 
resources in any economy is one of reconciling 
competing demands, Education is competing 
with industry and commerce for real resources. 


n 
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One aspect of this Year Book would have 
quickened the pulse of that far-sighted Eng- 
lish pioneer of comparative education, Sir 
Michael Sadler. When he delivered the 
three Sachs lectures on The Outlook in Sec- 
ondary Education before the faculty and 
students of Teachers College in 1930, he 
declared, “Art this juncture, | for one, would 
lay stress not on the selective function of 
secondary education but on its assimilative 
power.” It is clear from the English con- 
tributions to the 1956 Year Book that a 
quarter of a century later a younger genera- 
tion is struggling to bring home the mean- 
ing of this to a society where selection at 
eleven plus prevails. Mr. Brian Holmes, 
assistant editor of the Year Book, analyzes 
brilliantly “The Reform of English Educa- 
tion under the 1944 Education Act.” Mrs. 
Jean Floud and Dr. A. H. Halsey reinforce 
Mr. Holmes’s diagnosis from a sociological 
viewpoint. In a closely argued paper on 
“Education and Occupation: English Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Supply of Labour” 
they point out: 


The traditionally middle-class schools are evi- 
dently failing to assimilate large numbers of the 
able working-class children who win their way 
into them. 


And later they make a suggestion which 
may be surprisingly familiar to American 
readers: 


The question is whether a national guidance 
policy, aimed at stimulating the ambitions of 
the unselected school population and tackling 
the problem of social assimilation which under- 
lies the wastage of able working-class children 
from grammar schools, does not demand the 
appointment of counsellors or guidance officers 
to the staffs of all secondary schools. . . . 


Implicit in these English studies is the 
basic question posed by Professors Lau- 
werys and Hall: How much education can 
a society afford? “To which,” they suggest, 
“Americans would probably reply that the 
real question was rather whether any so- 
ciety could ‘afford’ to do withour educa- 
tion. This is correct for rich and complex 


societies.” Mr, Holmes, speaking from the 
context of English society, concludes 
“Eventually, the public will pay only for 
what it wants.” Perhaps this is the point at 
which a reviewer should discreetly bury 
himself in the four immensely informative 
chapters on “Paying Teachers,” confident 
in the conviction that the volume on Edu- 
cation and Economics will make a singu- 
larly useful reference book for administra- 
tors’ offices as well as for departmental 
libraries. 
J. H. 
University of Leeds 


Freedom, Education, and the Fund, by 
Robert M. Hutchins. New York, Me- 
ridian Books, 1956, paper, $1.25. 


This slim little volume is the creed of a 
fighter. In twelve addresses, with introduc- 
tory comments, on the general subjects of 
freedom, education and the Fund (for the 
Republic), Robert Maynard Hutchins the 
warrior, the iconoclast, the gadfly, the re- 
former, and the viewer with alarm all 
emerge in bewildering, but fascinating pro- 
fusion of roles. He plays them all well. For, 
in addition to courage, there are, in this col- 
lection of his public speeches, wisdom and 
experience derived from a long (if highly 
unconventional) life of battling for causes. 

Ir goes without saying that a tempera- 
ment like Hutchins’ is least likely to achieve 
the very thing which it hopes most to 
achieve, namely, agreement with the con- 
clusions derived from basic premises. The 
academic educationalist—whether historian, 
philosopher, or student of method or.ad- 
ministration—is likely to find himself torn 
in reading these pages; certainly he will 
find himself frustrated and angry. Agree 
with Hutchins’ Bill-of-Rights democratic 
principles and premises he is forced to do, 
but with his conclusions, especially about 
modern educational theory and practices 
he cannot, even though he might like to 

He is, therefore, likely to look for the 
flaws in these speeches and to exaggerate 
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them, despite the fact that they were de- 
livered over a ten-year period from 1946 
ro 1956. Among these the most obvious, per- 
haps, is Hutchins’ consistent failure to take 
into account both historical cause and ef- 
fect and the raw reality of our political and 
social system at the local level, and this is 
true whether he is speaking about educa- 
tion, public attitudes toward the Fund (as 
represented by Congressional Committees ), 
or the popular conception of civil rights. 
So far as public education is concerned, 
however, it is probably safe to say that 
withour historical perspective, no critic of 
education can be intelligible, at least not to 
those working in the field. 

Hutchins is, in addition, most inconsist- 
ent in his discussion of reformers. He 
criticizes them for their myopia and their 
lack of realism and even suggests what 
are undoubtedly some of the basic weak- 
nesses in the spirit of reform itself—espe- 
cially the unwillingness of most reformers 
to recognize the tension between the two 
principal agencies of reform, revolution and 
education. But at the same time he admits 
quite candidly that he himself is a reformer, 
and it seems only logical to point our that 
one cannot attack reformers on the ground 
that they are being unrealistic about what 
reform can accomplish in a book which is 


dedicated passionately to the need for re- 
form in everything. 
Furthermore he has the weakness of so 
many gadfly critics—Philip Wylie, Bernard 
Iddings Bell, and Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
for example 


of projecting present tense 
into furure and in apocalyptic fashion pre- 
dicting the downfall of civilization because 
no one recognizes, understands, or is willing 
to do much abour the flaws he sees in the 
world around him, One is tempted to 
enter a caveat here: things can hardly be as 
bad as he paints them either in education or 
in anything else. 

Of course this state of mind really indi- 
cates what mav be a basic characteristic of 
the true fighting reformer—-though Hutch- 
ins does not seem to notice this in an other- 
wise sophisticated approach to himself and 


his subject. It is that he is primarily inter- 
ested in remaking the world according to 
his own personal blueprint of what is right 
and good. It is clear that he is driven by 
that consuming passion, so familiar in our 
history, to attack great obstacles head on, 
almost, one feels at times, for the sheer joy 
of battle rather than for the ends which he 
sets before us. Such a mind cannot put the 
contemporary world in perspective, at- 
tempting to see good as well as bad, positive 
as well as negative elements. | suspect | 
that Hutchins would be bored by a world 
without problems. He might even find 
himself forced to create them. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
speeches reflect a man of stature, rare cour- 
age, and deep conviction and faith in those 
values which we must share with him re- 
gardless of disagreement on other issues. 
The result is a book with the word “educa- 
tion” in the title which is stirring, even 
exciting—and this is a rare phenomenon in 
the educational literature. It is impossible to 
read his two speeches (in 1948 and in 1955) 
on “Freedom and Responsibility of the 
Press,” delivered in the very teeth of the 
lion itself to the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers, without a stirring of the 
pulse. One can forgive much in a man who 
can, with justice, tell so powerful a force 
in American public opinion that they have 
been guilty of distortion, in some cases of 
dishonesty, and that they are not facing up 
to their responsibility to the American 
public. This sort of thing takes genuine 
courage, not mere fanaticism, especially 
when it is done with humor and insight. 

Hutchins’ speeches on education are, of 
course, his own summation and personal 
reinterpretation of the repeated criticisms 
of recent vears, including his own. They 
are not therefore new or original. Yer they 
have their special value, for this is not 
merely one more “tradionalist” and “con- 
servative” or “essentialist”—to employ the 
prevailing cant—adding his bir to the out- 
cry. It is more likely that his points of at- 
tack in these speeches, especially on the 
questions of “adjustment,” on social reform, 
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on sentimentality in the curriculum, and 
by no means least, democracy in education, 
represent what may become the foci of con- 
tinuing and more devastating attacks in the 
future and not only from Hutchins. They 
are worth reading, therefore, not only for 
their fresh and vigorous style, but for what 
they may well portend. 

For the educator, especially in the schools 
and faculties of education, it is worth keep- 
ing in mind that this little volume is about 
freedom and human dignity, and that 
Hutchins’ greatest merit is his consistency. 
He is as scathing in his attacks on higher 
education as in those on educational ideas 
and practices in the schools, Yet he speaks 
from the groves of academe. How many 
of us in our educational ivory towers can 
claim that we are equally fearless, equally 
impartial in attacking the flaws and weak- 
nesses—which most certainly exist—in our 
own profession? 

N. Demunc Hoyt 
Northampton, Mass. 


Vanpower and Education, by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1956. 128 pp. $1.25. 


This book presents an analysis of our 
country’s need for and supply of manpower, 
with the implications for education at every 
level—elementary, secondary, and higher, 

Ir was prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, The 
Commission is made up of thoughtful, ex- 
perienced educators who represent all levels 
of schools and different geographical areas. 
This report is one of a series thar was begun 
in 1937 with the publication of The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Fach volume in the series was de- 
signed to analyze a major problem or as- 
pect of education and to propose policies 
and standards for the consideration of pro- 
fessional educators and of citizens generally 
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who are concerned with the direction of 
education. No such voluntary commission 
has any power to determine educational 
policies; only boards of education, state 
legislatures, and boards of control of higher 
institutions have legal power to determine 
policies, The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, however, has served a most useful 
purpose by formulating and bringing to the 
attention of interested persons clear state- 
ments of salient issues in education and 
suggestions for meeting these issues in ac- 
cordance with policies consistent with good 
education in a democratic society. 

The present volume well illustrates the 
value of the Commission's service to Ameri- 
can education. Manpower needs have been 
the subject of numerous studies, especially 
during and since World War II, by gov- 
ernmental, scientific, cultural, and indus- 
trial groups. Unfortunately, little from 
these studies permeated the educational 
literature read by most school people until 
the appearance of this compact report by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 

The volume has three parts: Salient Fea- 
tures of the Manpower Problem in the 
United States; The Relation of Certain 
Value Criteria to the Manpower Problem; 
and Implications for American Schools and 
Colleges. 

The current problem stems from two 
major factors—changes in the composition 
of the population and technological changes 
now going on in industry and commerce, 

The effects of changes in immigration 
policies and in birth rate are noted. After 
a drop in the rate of growth in population 
to its lowest point (7.3 per cent) in the 
decade from 1930 to 1940, the rate has 
turned upward to a marked degree. Because 
of the lengthening of the life span and the 
high birth rate of recent years, we now 
must expect in the next two decades a 
larger proportion at each end of the life 
scale and a smaller proportion in the age 
group in the middle, The percentage be 
tween twenty and sixty-four years of age, 
usually considered the most productive 
years, will drop to 52 per cent by 1970. 
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Thus, at a ume of growing demand for 
manpower, the reservoir is becoming rela- 
tively smaller, 

National security appears likely to con- 
tinue to require a much larger number of 
men than formerly was necessary in this 
country in peacetime. This is true both in 
the armed services and in the mdustrial con- 
cerns that make the materiel for the serv- 
ices, Technological development calls for 
an ever-growing manpower, and at the 
same time reduces the effective years of 
service by requiring more years of prepara- 
thon, 

Manpower shortages appear to be most 
severe in scientific research, engineering and 
technology, health services, executive and 
supervisory fields, education, and in the 
semiprofessions and the technical occupa- 
tions. Significantly enough, these are all 
fields that call for more than the minimum 
of education. Even though the average level 
of education has been increasing for decades 
and the number of college graduates has 
grown very rapidly, the supply does not 
yer meet the demand. 

The report gives attention to what it 
calls the under-used potentials. Here are 
listed women (although a caution is sounded 
as to the possible harm from having a larger 
proportion of women leave the home for 
outside employment), minority groups, the 
older population, and the undereducated, by 
which is meant those who have not atrained 
the educational level warranted by their po- 
tentialities. 

In its discussion of values, the Commis- 
sion warns against planning the uses of man- 
power solely in terms of manpower de- 
mands as contrasted with needs. Industry 
and commerce have the financial ability to 
back up their demands for trained men. Re- 
ligion, culrure, and the arts likewise need 
qualified manpower but often lack the funds 
to express that need in terms of demand. 
It is up to society in general and to educa- 
tional institutions in particular to insure a 
balancing of needs and demands in relation 


to a broad perspective of the general wel- 
fare. 

The Commission sees the implications of 
the manpower situation for education as an 
increased demand for more and better 
schooling for more of our young people, a 
strengthened program of guidance and per- 
sonnel services, a new attention to the 
gifted, and steps to obtain enough qualified 
teachers. 

The report concludes with the following 
recommendations: 


1. Continued general upgrading of the en- 
tire labor force. 

2. Concern for careers in education, This 
means both that general education needs to 
take increased account of career prepara- 
tion, and that professional and vocational 
education needs to give adequate attention 
to developing personal qualities and abilities 
that insure capacity for continued growth 
and adjustment. 

3. Development of new and improved 
post-high school programs, especially for 
the semiprofessions and the technical occu- 
pations. 

4. Improved programs of guidance that 
are rooted in understanding of the man- 
power situation. 

5. Education of the gifted to the highest 
level of their capacities. 

6. Recruitment and retention of an ade- 
quate supply of well-qualified teachers ar all 
levels from elementary school through col- 
lege. 


Manpower and Education makes avail- 
able to educators and laymen concerned 
with education the major facts about the 
manpower situation, together with some 
thoughts about what schools and colleges 
can and should do. This reviewer deems it 
well worth reading and pondering. Our 
American educational system is the chief 
means with which society can meet the 
situation. 

Paut T. Rankin 
Detroit Public Schools 
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Education as a Profession, by Myron 
Hall Lieberman. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. $6. 


Despite unending public forums, educa- 
tion probably leads the professions in the 
number and kind of professional problems 
that are discussed chiefly in back rooms. 
Lieberman has written a comprehensive 
study of education as a profession, and em- 
bedded in it lies his substantial contribu- 
tion: a superb analysis of crucial issues in 
public school teaching which seldom see the 
daylight of informed public discussion. Be- 
ginning with chapters on the nature and 
significance of the professions, and the 
problem of professional function in educa- 
tion, he considers the problems of authority, 
autonomy, certification, and accreditation, 
and goes on to examine the characteristics 
of teachers, their economic and occupa- 
tional status, their ethics, their associations, 
and their unions, 

His major thesis is that the further pro- 
fessionalization of education would be bene- 
ficial both to society and to educators. The 
faults of the book lie in its omissions, as 
Lieberman himself acknowledges, What is 
written about, however, is handled in a 
manner that is sometimes exciting, always 
intellectually impressive, and with insight 
that will add to any man’s ability to go to 
the heart of issues in education. 

The limitations of space that can plague 
the author of a book are somewhat com- 
pounded for the book reviewer. While it is 
necessary to excerpt for this review some 
of Lieberman’s more interesting and pro- 
vocative statements, it seems almost unfair 
to do so without including his preambles of 
cogent argument. But excerpt and com- 
ment it is, and the reader will have to go 
to the book itself for the full discussion. 

“Educators,” says Lieberman, “have gone 
a long way toward rationalizing their lack 
of definite, defensible functions by arguing 
thar a situation in which thousands of local 
communities define the functions of educa- 
tion differently is really a virtue.” He holds 
that disagreement over function is attributa- 


ble chiefly to the disagreement on the prior 
question of who should determine the func- 
tions of education, In this connection he 
unabashedly holds to the view that profes- 
sionalization of education remains an im- 
possible task, while the local community is 
held to be the source of moral authority 
and has the right to determine the functions 
of education. He points out: “The con- 
tinued delegation of professional decisions 
to lay bodies, not only without protest, but 
even with the enthusiastic approval of edu- 
cators, has created the impression among 
laymen that they ought to make decisions 
which in reality should be made by educa- 
tors if the latter are a professional group.” 
Lieberman then argues: “If the teacher's 
ultimate moral obligation lies elsewhere, 
then the next step is to devise ways and 
means of protecting teachers who do not 
conform to the mandate of their local com- 
munity.” As for the proper source of moral 
authority for the teacher, he holds that it 
is not the school board through its agent 
the superintendent, since the very essence of 
a profession is a high degree of personal re- 
sponsibility. If not the local community or 
the school board, what, then, is the proper 
source of moral authority for the teacher? 
Lieberman's answer: the democratic ideals 
of the national community. 

Teachers, he adds, should look carefully 
at current theories of school administration 
which delegate to the superintendent the 
major responsibilities for the entire school 
program. “To the extent that teachers are 
subject to the orders of an administrator 
whom they have not chosen, who is not re- 
sponsible to them, and over whom they have 
no control, the teachers have the status of 
hired rather than professional workers.” As 
Lieberman sees it, the crux of the matter is 
whether the public is employing a relatively 
skilled worker whose only authority is to 
do as he is told by his administrative su- 
periors, or is hiring a professional worker 
who is paid to exercise independent skill 
and judgment. 

Turning to problems of certification and 
accreditation, Lieberman points our thar rhe 
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optimistic predictions about the profes- 
sionalization of teaching err grievously in 
failing to take into account the fact thar it 
is primarily the amount of training relative 
to other occupations and not the absolute 
amount of training in terms of years that 
determines the status of an occupation. It 
is probable, he says, that by the time all 
teachers have four years of higher educa- 
tion, they will have lost ground in their 
efforts to professionalize education. He 
points out: “It is unrealistic to ask or expect 
the American people to regard teaching as 
a profession as long as teachers themselves 
acquiesce in certification requirements 
which are so little above lay levels of 
education and training.” Again Lieber- 
man returns to reproach teachers for their 
indifference to their own problems of pro- 
fessionalization, commenting that their in- 
difference to accreditation is “tantamount to 
indifference to both the quality and quan- 
tity of new teachers.” He unhesitatingly 
adds, however, that professional practition- 
ers “are more apt to supporr high standards 
of accreditation than are the professional 
schools, which often need the additional 
income from higher enrollments. . . . Domi- 
nation of accreditation by teacher training 
institutions does not seem very promising. 
It is up to the classroom teachers themselves 
to get the job done.” Just how optimistic 
Lieberman is regarding the achievement of 
this goal is not clear. 

Inevitably he has some unkind words for 
teacher-education institutions. He cannot 
see, for example, how a professional school 
which is not sure of the function or scope 
of authority of its graduates may be in a 
position to provide a program of profes- 
sional training. Commenting on the exten- 
sive variations in professional and non- 
professional portions of teacher education 
curricula, he sees grounds for questioning 
whether in fact there is “a common body 
of knowledge, skills, and techniques in the 
teaching profession.” More to the point is 
his realization that teaching requires a type 
of training far beyond that which is usually 
given in teacher-education programs. 


As for teacher organization, Lieberman is 
again worth quoting at length: “The factor 
which basically determines whether an in- 
dividual will conduct himself professionally 
is whether or not the occupation is or- 
ganized to imsure a high level of service 
regardless of the individual motivations for 
entering the profession or for rendering 
professional services in specific situations. . . . 
The overemphasis on individual motiva- 
tions instead of professional organization 
and discipline has given teachers a feeling 
of moral superiority which they do not de- 
serve. At the same time this exaggerated 
emphasis has deflected attention from the 
urgent task of organizing education to in- 
sure a professional level of service from all — 
teachers.” 

He points out in well-developed argu- 
ment that the preponderance of women 
teachers “must be regarded as one of the 
two or three most important obstacles to 
the professionalization of education.” Lieb- 
erman believes that as long as teachers are 
so highly vulnerable to competition from 
inadequately prepared personnel drawn 
from a reservoir of temporarily certificated 
women, it will be practically impossible to 
professionalize education. He points out 
that professional organization of teachers 
founders annually on the vast turnover of 
women in the profession. Lieberman, how- 
ever, fails to answer the question as to just 
what can be done to improve this situation. 

The chapter on the economic status of 
teachers merits both praise and critical com- 
ment. He introduces into the problem of 
teachers’ salaries for the first time the ques 
tions of whether compensation should be 
on the basis of “services rendered” or “serv- 
ices received,” and whether professionalism 
requires teachers to work for low salaries 
if the community is poor. His arguments 
are astute and invigorating. On the other 
hand, he omits discussion of the key role of 


salaries in promoting professional in-service 
growth; he deals little with the general ob- 
jectives of salary policy; he doesn't follow 
a consistent line of thought with respect to 
merit rating, pointing out as he does so 
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convincingly what appear to be insuperable 
obstacles and then ending the discussion by 
concluding that merit rating is essential. He 
discusses the value of salary heights in 
spurring recruitment and performance, but 
fails to make any positive suggestions for 
implementing so difficult a program. He 
points out that veteran teachers are not 
getting proportionate increases in salary 
compared with younger teachers, bur fails 
to note that this is the case in virtually all 
the salaried professions today. Elsewhere in 
the book, but related to teacher economics, 
Lieberman too quickly dismisses the issue 
of the proper share of education in the 
rapidly expanding gross national product 
and the implications for education of the 
expenditure pattern—largely for unneces- 
saries—in this country. 

Most of Lieberman's chapters are worth 
reading in detail. He is neither omniscient 
nor infallible, but he brings to the problems 
of education the kind of analysis that has 
long been sadly lacking. The book is not 
only provocative, it is constructive and 
eminently valuable, but its value lies in be- 
ing read in full, not in being excerpted and 
commented upon. 

Witrarp S. Exspree 
Davin Potten 
Teachers College, Columbia 


VUusic in Education; \nternational Con- 
ference on the Role and Place of Mu- 
sic in the Fducation of Youth and 
Adults, Brussels, 29 June to 9 July 
1953. Paris, UNESCO (Distributed in 
the United States by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City), 195. 
335pp., paper, $2.50, 13/6, 650 fr.; 
cloth, $3.00. 


Uusic in Education is a collection of re- 
ports from the last of a series of. interna- 
tional meetings sponsored by UNESCO 
dealing with the role of the arts in educa- 
tion and in the development of the indivi- 
dual. After planning by a preparatory com- 


mission, three hundred and fourteen people 
from thirty-nine countries met in Brussels 
to participate in the conference. 

One of the primary results of the meet- 
ing “was to give as broad a picture as pos- 
sible of the state of music education 
throughout the world.” Its principal objec- 
tives were “to discover problems common 
to teachers, to emphasize the essential re- 
quirements of music teaching and to advo- 
cate specific solutions for most of the prob- 
lems raised.” 

These objectives are reflected in the con- 
tents of the book, which is divided into six 
Exposés (philosophic, 
aesthetic, and historical backgrounds), Mu- 
sic Education in the Curriculum, Music 
Education in Society, Methods and Aids in 
Music Fducation, The Training of the 
Teacher, and Contribution of the Profes- 
sional to Music Education. Four appendixes 
present the report of the Rapporteur-gen- 
eral, resolutions and recommendations, a 
proposal to found an International Society 
for Music Education, and a list of partici- 
pants. 

The recommendations of the Conference 
were inevitably broad and general in na- 
ture, since they represented many conflict- 
ing points of view. All agreed on the im- 
portance of music for people of all ages in 
all countries, but presumably the applica- 


sections: General 


tion of this premise required individual in- 


terpretation by each delegate for his own 
country. The social and culrural importance 
of music was stressed, including thar of 
comparison of the music education of 
various countries, The recommendations for 
primary and secondary schools stressed 
“musical values of an ever higher stand- 
ard.” On the university level, musicology 
and history of music were emphasized. As 
would be expected, community music and 
media of mass communication were strongly 
supported. 

However, when these and many other 
recommendations are checked against the 
stated objectives of the conference some 
gaps are apparent. For example, one looks 
in vain for a unified discussion of “the prob- 
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lems common to teachers,” to which an en- 
tire section might well have been devoted. 
Neither is there adequate discussion on the 
professional training of musicians, which is 
certainly a part of music education in the 
broad sense. In one of the American con- 
tributions the perennial question of the 
value of classroom teacher versus the music 
specialist is raised to the detriment of the 
latter, which certainly does not reflect the 
general opinion of music educators in this 
country. But these are all relatively minor 
points which only serve to emphasize out- 
standing achievements of the conference. 
As in the case of our own White House 
Conference on Education, perhaps the most 
important results of the Brussels meeting 
were to emphasize the importance of music 
education and of professional esprit de 
corps throughout the world. 


The book abounds in stimulating and 
provocative views of music educators rep- 
resenting many countries and all levels of 
education. Only three articles were con- 
tributed by American citizens, one of whom 
was Professor Harry Wilson, who closed 
his article on “The Training of Teachers 
for Music in the Rural Schools of the 
U.S.A.” by saying: “If the courses [for 
rural and classroom teachers} are set up to 
make them realize the joy of participating 
in various musical activities for their im- 
mediate satisfaction [and] this attitude can 
be carried into schoolrooms, then music will 
contribute to fulfilling the educational goals 
of our rural schools, namely, happy, suitable 
and useful citizens for a democracy.” 

Howard A. Murphy 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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This absorbing account of a pioneering attempt to use dance as therapy in the 
treatment of the mentally ill should arouse considerable interest among hos- 
pital administrators and clinicians throughout the country. The author reviews 
the history and rationale of the use of art, athletics, and other activities in 
mental therapy and reports on the comparatively little work that has been done 
with dance in this field, relating it to the adjunctive therapies and pointing out 
its aims and techniques. Dr. Rosen then gives a detailed account of dance pro- 
grams she administered in two mental hospitals, recording the various reactions 
of the patients to the activity, to the leader, and to one another as a group. 


180 pages $4.50 
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A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actual support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 


ecaen see clearly the level of institutional current support for 
higher education of youth in the states. 
compare state — of support sources. 
contrast the effort exerted in the various states to sup- 
port higher education for youth. 
see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities. 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging from 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are twelve master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


Paper bound $1.75 
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